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LOUIS, EOD 04M JEWEL 


— caught — 

by photographer Jerry Stoll 

in two evenings with Armstrong: 
Saturday night at the 

Monterey Jazz Festival, 1958; 
Longshoremen’s Hall Concert, 
San Francisco, 1959. 

Mr. Stoll is also 

responsible for the 

pea-shooter sequence on 


the cover of CONTACT 4. 
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EXCITING PIANO DISCOVERY! 


Like Peck Kelly of Texas, and Joe Abernathy of New York, Buck Hammer has 
become a legendary figure, although to what extent the event of his untimely 
death contributed to the current wave of interest in him it would be at the pres- 
ent time hard to say. We must be wary, of course, in overpraising Hammer, or 
expecting too much of him. On the other hand, we must savor the contents of 
this album very carefully for this collection is all we have heard of Buck, or all 
we shall ever hear. Peck Kelly would not record at all, and eventually would not 
play at all. Abernathy refused to record for long periods of time but fortunately 
was induced to take part in several commercial sessions on a few occasions. 
Buck Hammer for many years refused all offers that would have involved his 
leaving Glen Springs, Alabama, and when he finally consented to visit Nashville, 
in the winter of 1956, to record these few sides he did so with no particular en- 
thusiasm but as the result of a promise made to his brother Martin in an off- 
guard moment. Available monophonic (M8001) and stereo ($8001). 


Hanover-Signature Record Corporation, 119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 











A WINNER, A LOSER, ESSENCE & 
POLITICS 


This issue is dedicated to two men, each a legend in his own way, 
Buck Hammer and Caryl Chessman. The first is the son of one 
humorist’s mythopoeic vision. The second is a sacrifice to official 
injustice, myopic law. The first lived a long, productive life in a 
single year. The second died twelve times in a decade. A winner 
and a loser begot by a world they never made. 





Here, too, in 184 pages, is a world far too many worthwhile 
quarterlies never make: a fourth issue. Our excellent ancestor—the 
CONTACT magazine of the thirties—was one of these. A strong, 
rebellious effort of the Great Depression, the earlier CONTACT 
found far more concrete political guideposts than we discern or 
endorse today. This is not to say that anarchism, marxism, social- 
ism, even capitalism are no longer with us, but their focus is more 
diffuse, their outlines blurred, their aims difficult to follow, their 
ways more obscure. Social philosophies and definitions were less 
difficult then, and the spontaneous redicalism and social criticism 
of the editors, William Carlos Williams, Robert McAlmon, and 
Nathanael West and of the majority of the contributors—James T. 
Farrell, Hilaire Hiler, Yvor Winters, Erskine Caldwell, Louis Zu- 


kofsky, to name a few—were, you might say, way out in left field. 
They attacked America on all fronts because they held it so dear, 
and saw, with such excitement, what it might become. 

What it has become is a bitter laugh, too adolescent in its vision 
and values for any philosophy of order and justice to make itself 
heard. Like the gulls when the herring are running, greed stricken 
and hysterical, we risk life, limb and dignity in automatic pursuit 


of the obvious. 
Negative criticism is both easy and obvious, and certainly fun, 
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but constructive alternatives 
are hard to find and they get 
harder and scarcer the older 
and more sophisticated we be- 
come. Even so, defining symp- 
tons leads to diagnosis and 
thence to cure if cure there be. 

We, of the new CONTACT, 
believe that Art is important, 
that it is the telling mirror of 
life. Through the means of Art, 
by which we mean the utter- 
ances of the creative imagina- 
tion, we believe that Insight 
and Truth are attainable, and, 
if Truth or a truth can be 
merely sighted, it lights the way 
toward the understanding of 
human needs which is the only 
kind of understanding that can 
deal with this Age of Adoles- 
cence. Freud was, in his own 
way, a poet, and he helped 
a lot of people get along with 
their mothers. 

Is this new CONTACT po- 
litical? Certainly—if, as Peter 
Viereck suggests, “Whatever 
enriches your inner sensibility 
with unguessed surprises of 
beauty and love, is a moral act 
and even a political act. It is 
a liberating political gesture— 
precisely because it is not in- 
tended politically.” 

The essence of CONTACT 
is, I hope, unpredictability and 
spontaneity in its search for 
truth. 

With this in mind, we urge 
you to try the puzzle of “The 








Emperor Hadrigai’ on page 
165. This piece provoked a 
great deal of controversy among 
our opinionated and diverse ed- 
itors. (Final talley: 5 against, 
6 for.) ““Hadrigai’’ is a political 
satire in the classical tradition 
and, J believe, unusually effec- 
tive. For the satirist is dis- 
tressed by the gulf between the 
real and the ideal, between 
what is and what ought to be. 
His intention is to remedy af- 
fairs as best he can by provok- 
ing corrective laughter. From a 
number of standpoints, I think 
‘“Hadrigai” is a fitting hickory 
springboard from which to 
plunge into the murkey waters 
of this election year. 

Or, as S. J. Perelman wrote 
in “Entered as Second Class 
Matter’, in the Oct, 1932 issue 
of CONTACT: 

“Shape your nose the new sci- 
entific way with this new 
device discovered by leading 
European Chemists. Freckles, 
pimples, wrinkles, blackheads, 
enlarged pores, pits, pots, pans, 
abrasions, painter’s colic, tra- 
choma, treachery, and train- 
man’s headache, all disappear 
before this invigorating com- 
pound .. . will blow the be- 
jesus out of your lazy colon. 
Clean house! Clear the decks! 
Clear the courtroom! Open 
your bowel and let the sun- 
light in!” 

WHR 
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Peter Viereck 


VAUDEVILLE OF THE GODS 


(Here is scene five from Peter Viereck’s new, unpublished, seven- 
scene verse play THE TREE WITCH. All publishing copyrights 
and stage rights are retained by the author.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE AND COSTUMES 

The three voices of the play, the modern narrators, their aunts, 
and their captured Hellenic dryad, now zoo’d on straw-strewn 
garage floor—are identified simply as WE, THEY, and SHE in 
left-hand margin. Group speeches (WE or THEY) are spoken not 
collectively but by individual actors taking turns as group-spokes- 
man for each set of related lines. The hygiene-spraying guardian- 
aunts, three in number, are got up as a businesswoman, a Helen 
Hokinson clubwoman, and a white-smocked lab director; all three 
beam with success and benign sincerity. Their names are Alecto, 
Megaera, and Tisiphone. Looking both middle-aged and school- 
boy, the WE are tailored with business suits above the waist, boy- 
scout shorts below. 


© World Copyright by Peter Viereck. 
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| As curtain rises a stage within a stage is being set up by “we.” 
Whenever dryad is speaking, spotlight shows only her strange face 
and not the various god-costumes we force her to wear. Conversely, 
her absurd costumes get spotlighted whenever we or aunts address 
her. By this alternation—in staging emphasis—between two opposite 
viewpoints, her dignity of face, speech, and manner are not dimin- 
ished by the raucous “we” retorts. For stage directors, scene 5 
becomes a question of so presenting both levels of reality that 
neither her level nor ours is staged as the whole truth or as convert- 
ing the other. Dressed as circus barker, we-spokesman addresses the 
opening we-speeches to the actual theater audience, treating the 
latter as guests invited by “we” to an evening of old-fashioned 
vaudeville. | 


WE: Sit down, a party, everybody welcome; 

You should have seen her, that time, ventriloquizing 
The carcass of Pan and then of Aphrodite; 

Tell all your friends we own a pet that mimics 

All kinds of foreign noises and mislaid gods. 
(louder, via circus megaphone, while rest of “we” applaud.) 
Old-fashioned vaudeville! D.P. from treeland — 
Unwillingly, but waifs must sing to sup— 

Will now impersonate some ancient famous clowns: 
Gaga Cassandra, the only mortal in the show; 

Then lock-kneed Artemis and bovine Hera; 
Melpomene, the-——haha—tragic muse; 

And bluestocking Athena; ending with 

A second time at bat for Aphrodite,— 

(to dryad) 

But this time clown her more convincingly; 

Trouble with gods, their packaging is fogey; 

Our outfit dares what’s new (if first it’s vouched for 
By polls, committees, fund-raisers, and Univac). 
Let’s trot them out in brand new cartons. 


SHE: Whom? 


WE: Why, the gods. You’ll wear the props we fixed for each. 
(handing her each costume as named) 
Cassandra: wild-haired wig and crystal ball. 








Artemis: tweedy sportswoman with shotgun; 
Plus knickers, labeled “girdle of chastity.” 
Hera: a cow mask. Muse Melpomene: 
A mask of droopy lips and moulted lyre. 
Pallas Athena: an owlish spinster lecturer 
In low heels. 

In a bikini, Aphrodite: 
Purple lips, chalk cheeks, on cardboard sea shell, 
Her hair looped like a certain private posing 
That Botticelli peddles in plain wrappers. 
. .. Aunts, have we your permission? Label it 
Group-playground psychodrama, and educators 
Won’t dare not back it. 


THEY: What? Charade Greek ghosts? 

Mere graves, but easier to burst than padlock. 

Don’t fool with superstitions; they might be loaded; 

Count no man happy till . . . Well, all right, try it. 

Just keep it clean; we know that bunch from there; 

You give those people bathtubs what you think 

They do with ’em put coal in ’em well really! 

(Nose in air, aunts go to sulk in silence in far corner of stage and, 
from now on, interrupt only at crises.) 


WE: (to her): 

Come climb—hop, hop—this platform, or we’ll haul you. 

Tonight we'll give the hot-foot to the heavens 

And see if we can goad them to retort. 

The show is on! Start with Cassandra. 

(Dryad, having meanwhile briefly fled from stage, is kicked and 


pummeled back on, now wearing Cassandra costume and doubled 


up with pain.) 


WE: Well groaned! Fall into funny convulsions. But this time 
Soothsay us no doom; gasp us some Social Gain, 

Some forward dash to Broadminded from Morbid. 

(Recovering herself with visible effort, she now throws herself into 
each impersonation for its particular appropriate retort to her 
tormentors. ) 
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CASSANDRA COSTUME: 

Hysteric-spoofing Trojan seer foretells 

Utopia for sure, foundation funds 

Endowing therapists, whole teams of them, 

To cure man of his dawn (all grit removed) :— 
Have Clytemnestra contact clinic soonest 
To channel her aggressions socially; 
Have marriage counselor talk it over calmly 
With Paris man to man—‘the kids come first;”’ 
While Dionysus signs the A.A. pledge. 

WE: Next, mime the queen of forest holiness, 

Whose furry nooks and furtive privacies 

We urbanized right open like a clam. 

ARTEMIS COSTUME: 

I heard a huntress hunting you to tell you: — 
The last revolt, revolt against revolt, 
Was yours the day you jerked her metals out, 
Obstetric to the technic interval, 
Full-cycled soon, where awe is obsolete. 

WE: Croak us no doom against robuster brashness. 

Whiz rises straight and won’t put up with cycles. 

ARTEMIS COSTUME: 
The last revolt, revolt against revolt, 
Is ours the day the iron slaves abscond 
(From every juke box, laundromat, motel 
One melting, sabotaging, homesick flow) 
Back, back into mines virginal once more. 

WE: Not enough laughs; a gyp; take Artemis away, 

The only frigid skirt in all of Bulfinch. 


Next Mrs. Big, the boss’s wife. Have Hera 

Tell what a thrill it is to contact gods. 

HERA COW MASK: 

Here comes a bovine matron snorting brusquely :— 
It’s gods gods gods, the nuisance of it, dropping 
In at all hours, housework never done, 
And me their snack bar. Men at least wear out, 
But you should see immortal deadbeats munching 
Ambrosia through infinity and lounging 
An indestructible haunch on my best cloud. 








WE: And now the tragic muse. Disqualified 

For lack of course-points in Creative Culture 

With audio-visual aids. Good riddance if 

Verse dries into a snore and an allusion; 

Genius has higher chores: to comment upon comments. 
Stale muse, what modern voice—name one—was left you? 


MELPOMENE MASK: 
There was one singer and one singer only. 
Traffic not quite drowns out his pledge and mine: — 
“Come, we but dreamt it; already the blood-trailing 
wings are 
Healing, and so is each single one of the hopes. 
Much, much greatness is still ahead; and whoever 
Loved as we loved, must heavenward go as we go. 
Then guide us, you hours of soul, so youthfully 
solemn ; 
Stay with us, all you forebodings and pleadings 
of sky; 
You too, you protectors whose love is to hover with 
lovers. 
Stay with us till we are separate no longer. Unite us 
Up there wherever it is the serenest reside; 
There with those hints from the Father, the orbs 
and the eagles; 
There with the muses, the homestead of lovers and 
heroes ; 
There 
or down here, on an island dissolving toward 
spring, 
Where we rejoin whom we love in the gardens we 
loved in, 
Where music rings true and April wears daffodils 
longer 
And the cycle of spirit begins all over again.” 
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WE: Ruthless amid the alien corniness, 
We'll flunk that song in both our schools of litcrit: 
Diction embarrassing 
(too blunt a passion 
For quarterly urbanity to explicate) ; 
Message escapist 
(too little social significance 
For weekly doomsday to detect a Trend). 
So try more gods. Try Zeus’s highbrow brain-child. 
Pallas, admonish us with all the trimmings, 
Those fine distinctions, proving all sides wrong. 


PALLAS ATHENA OWL MASK: 


Here comes an owl with spectacles to hoot: — 
The upshot is to craze two sides, not only 
Your shout-for-new but rootless shout-for-roots. 
Unbalance breeds unbalance; some who hate you 
Are sick with soil-cult, sinister with blood-cant, 
Silly (against your drabness) with romance. 
Same modernisms, twinned as bump and hollow: 
Your humane anti-life, their murderous life-cult. 
The dance to Dachau starts from Wotan operas; 
Never confuse the gods from nature’s vineyard 
With those from soured art, 

daimonic with demonic, 


Olympus with a riffraff of plumed snakes. 


WE: There’s one you haven’t mentioned. God in the singular. 


ATHENA MASK: 
God? No, but gods! — we live ones tombed as evil; 
Your dead one churched as virtuously pale; 
Your gallantest earthman—man’s the rarity— 
Banalized into just another god. 
... Yet what’s less Greek than pedant posing pagan? 
To find us, excavate yourself, not Greece. 
In your own skull, nine egos deep, lies Troy. 


WE: Throw her out!—a classic! We, the general reader, 

Adore great art that hits us where we live; 

Trouble with classics, they cannot hold their audience. No wonder 
Athena was a headache to her father. 
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|[WE-spokesman struts with megaphone while dryad is off-stage 
changing to Aphrodite costume. | 


WE: And now the climax. 

We've stuffed, to parody the lover goddess, 
| fingering the re-entering dryad | 

These falsies for the evening’s final show. 
First, her birth; theme all bad poets echo. 
After your muse-fiasco, no more lyrics; 
[voice ear-splitting loud | 

Bray us some gag in honest unrhymed prose. 


APHRODITE COSTUME: 

[voice gentle, low, as stage temporarily dims during birth-passage | 
Blue silence. Thickening. Then the long slow ripple. 
The waves lobbed one shared language at the headlands. 
Who'd guess a girl-child’s relevance to harvests? 

Yet the nudged beach quivered 

A consternation of breast-pale dances. 

And from the shoreline up the dunes, a rumor: 
“With muffled fins a saboteur has landed. 

But no, not fins; only a calcified Oh, 

A nothing, a housed echo.” Who'd guess pulse there? 
The first boy who pocketed the first 

Sea shell, knapsack of wounds, 

Was smuggling inland the singing birthpangs, 
Staining the dry hills with droned foam. 

Calamitous sweetness, 

What purer wisdoms once walked a loveless earth? 
Does loam hoard reveries from feverless ages 

Before that flabbergasting lilt was born? 

No land-sound but was changed forever after, 
Rubbing with a new reverberation 

The sheens of bloom, the taffetas of wind,— 
Riddling the rhythms of the works of man 

With added resonance of 

Undertow. 


THEY [to us in sudden alarm|: 

You final heir, whom aproned eons dandled: 
Sea groaned, and all’s in jeopardy again,— 
All decent neatness muddled by that birth. 
Remember the war. 








WE: Which war? 


THEY: Like Henri Quatre, 
Helen of Troy thought Paris was worth a mess. 

Romance remains half fiction and half friction; 
As broad-viewed nurses, we’ll endorse for you 
The act, the health-need, 

not the love, the lie. 

There is one enemy only; love is it; 
Meeting it, sting to kill; where dearest, deepest. 
O to be born like wasps in caterpillars ; 
Gaily, instead of love, to torture grubs. 


WE: Wise aunts, be wise some other time. A show’s on. 
[to her]: 

Tape Aphrodite for a quote or two 

About her Underground movement against technics. 


APHRODITE COSTUME: 

Here comes a sigh from a guerilla hide-out: — 
Thoughts, flat enough to stack in a police file. 
Muse, powdered into jars of instant art. 
Dehydrate all creation for your freezers, 
And still you can’t create its vital part. 
Ah him who'd slip unprocessed to my bower, 
I'd giftwrap my untranquillizered heart! 


WE [to each other, resentful sarcastic voice |: 
Ah him who'd slip unprocessed to her bower, 
She’d giftwrap her untranquillizered heart! 

[to aunts]: 

Rebut her provocation. The show can wait. 
We love to savor how you collar swervers ; 
Convince her with polemical palaver. 


THEY: We process scowlers and we re-tread skidders 
For turnpikes of our sameness. Grooves of rush, 


Anxieties of lag. 
Then crash. 
Then aunties: 


To help you help yourself to be mature. 
We call it T.L.C. The friendly hairshirt. 








WE: [to dryad, sanctimonious voice |: 

That’s “tender loving care.” The psalms and soap 
Of cultured education. Many of us 

In lab, a few—good fellows too—in church still, 
Hobnob together in these same good works. 


APHRODITE COSTUME: 

God-cant or atheist brother-cant, the same 
Bland plumbers to adjust you, snip snip snip. 
An ecstasy of world lobotomy. 


THEY: We smear the margarine of buddy-unction 
On all men’s slums, to grease them into grinning. 
Out of the zippered womb of automation, 

We'll clank a new humanity to swagger 

The slogan true: “untouched by human hands.” 


APHRODITE COSTUME: 

No “human hands” to thumb defiance, 

No “moving parts” to trip compliance; 
Autonomy goes out-of-print. 

Though white and black togs in alliance 
Would gray the outrage of love’s purple tint, 
Yet one recidivist last glint 

Kicks out at sanctity and science. 

One ornery faun-kick topples whole 

Airtight utopias of benign control; 

Panicky lab clerks yammer at the switch, 
“The frog leg, gentlemen, declines to twitch.” 


WE: Next time more action in your acting, or it’s 
Back to garage straw for home talent week. 

But give us pratfalls and it’s dimes we'll toss you 
And later 


[uncovering concealed custard pies | 
a surprise-bouquet we’re hiding. 


THEY [to us]: 

Late; soon we’ll be in nightgowns and in bed. 

Last warning; jokes get out of hand. Was said once, 
Gods manifest themselves in many forms, 

Bring many matters to surprising ends. 
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The tang of seas and seasons, longed for, drowned for— 
Propulsions wondered-at and wondered-after— 
Is of the older rhythm: lure and nightmare. 
Seal leaky graves, dear boys, by mastering 
This quick synopsis of three thousand years :— 
Infected oceans had a flower once 
That had a poison-perfume had whole nations 
Raving and minstreling and drowning past 
Language’s wondered-after boggy limits. 


WE: What’s language got that we should goggle after? 
Why link its beats to Aphrodite’s wriggles? 


THEY: She fouled a harmless, tideless billion gallons 
With that lewd swaying she brought from moon to sea. 
Next day, along came song. Song dared beyond 
Language itself to set the tides to words. 

Song seized love’s panting as a metronome. 


WE: In school, song’s what we scan. 


THEY: No, song scans you. 


The up and down of lung and heart and clock, 
Scansion of flesh in endless ebb and flow, 
Are but the spilt iambics of a :ong. 


WE [sniggering |: 
Also lust’s in and out? 


THEY: If you but knew 

Love’s dodges. Lust is but the firstborn of them. 

How simple if she had no other trapdoor 

Except her dark one. Song’s her second quicksand. 

In song all siren-mists condense as one, 

All gods, all evils, tumbling headlong out of 

Imagination’s impossible genie-bottle. 

Song is what a sea shell poaches from the heavens: 

Immortality crammed in one sweet mortal cry. 
But armed with exorcism, labs brew rescue. 
The cycle of the yardstick scraps the wand. 
The schoolma’ams rap the knuckles of the goddess 
And rout the gab and gape of song and shrine. 








White coats with questionnaires will sanitize her 
The way semantics fixed her bards up: language 
Homogenized and love depilatoried. 

Safer than wonder: statistic clarity; 

No god, no evil, no almost anything 

Except the processed everything we'll vend you. 


[With triumphant bearing, aunts leave stage to go to bed. But the 
instant they're gone, stage goes dim; lighting-effects shimmer across 
ceiling. | 


WE: The other impersonations weren’t like this one. 
In her an uncontrollable unfolding; 
In us a shriller giggle, sweating with frolic. 
Suddenly air 
Drags dense. 
Far shell’s 
Long moan. 
Taut 
Room. Expectancv almost 
Of miracle. O no, of hoax! Help, aunts! 
An orgy of what must be sleights of hand 
Spins round us in the very worst of taste: 
Invisible dove-wings jumble up our checkbooks; 
Our deadwood desks grow buds embarrassingly 
Purple. Let’s storm the stage with custard pies; 
Surprise-bouquets will pelt our prima donna. 

We. can’t; she blurs, she blurs; the tree-witch blurs 
Into an Other; no clue except faint salt-spray; 
The past we’d pelt, compels us like morphine. 
[to dryad]: 
Your show’s a flop. Get down. We’re shaky; you 
Are shiny with a voice above your voice. 


[Two changes during speech that follows: (1) spotlight centers no 
longer on her face but on empty air above her; (2) Aphrodite 
voice no longer comes from dryad’s lips but from above, while 
dryad and we stand paralyzed, hand on mouth, in attitude of 


stylized terror. | 
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APHRODITE VOICE [above]: 
You poked apart the sleepwalk poise of things. 
Your own sleep now 
won't seal you from our waking. 
God? No, but gods! who'd strip for mere abstract ones? 
Obscenely shrine, piously desecrate us, 
Our swelling fruit half terror half decorum, 
Flesh flushed with spilling wine: we touchable gods. 
. I still am I, the mussed-up goddess, 

Starlight and pond-scum tangled in a ditch. 
What I’ve arrived to bring, is not salvation— 
Too much of that too loud too many eons— 
But choice between two fires: love’s and arson’s; 
And each one pulsing, pulsing past all shields. 
To the doomed, the wrong choice first feels right. A pyre 
Feels snugger than a hearth a little while. 
. . . Here comes a cypress jury-grove to judge 
Your backtalk to the southwind. You have made, 
By your definings and unsorceries, 
The fig cloacal and the fountain chemic, 
Whereby a sky’s whole constellation crashed. 
For this the Courts of Eros sentence you 
To health, 

and to drum-majorettes, 

and to 

Your nightly screaming when my pulse throbs through. 


[| Aunts rush out to the rescue, in nightgowns and with streaming 
hair, and lower the vaudeville curtain; the dimmed lights flash 
once, like lightning, and die. Our closing speech is shouted to each 
other in total dark. | 


WE: We’ve never felt so blind. Short circuit. Who did it? 
The shining did it. What shining? 

It’s vanished from her. It couldn’t—no clue except a 

Faint fishy stench—have ever been really there. 








Editor’s Note about the author, PETER VIERECK: 


Born in New York in 1916, Peter Viereck graduated summa cum 
laude from Harvard in 1937, winning both Harvard’s Garrison 
Medal for verse and its Bowdoin Prize for prose and alternating 
ever since betwecn books in both media. His first poetry book, 
Terror and Decorum, won the Pulitzer Prize, 1949; his most recent 
poetry book is The Persimmon Tree (both by Scribner’s) ; he is 
completing a verse-play suitable for the stage, The Tree Witch. He 
is now professor of modern history at Mount Holyoke College, 
where he lives with his wife and two children. 


Abroad, Oxford in 1953 and Florence in 1955 have heard his 
university lecture series on American culture. At home, his campus 
poetry readings appeal especially to the youngest generation that 1s 
returning from the criticism of criticism to creativity and lyricism, 
and from conformity to controversy. David Daiches summarizes: 


“Viereck has wit and humor (an admirable sardonic humor 
which is positively terrifying), he has genuine craftsmanship (there 
is a conscientious skill in these poems that makes much contempo- 
rary poetry look like the shabbiest free-association) , and he is work- 
ing deliberately toward a clearly conceived poetic ideal. The result 
is unusually good poetry.” 

And Van Wyck Brooks has commented: “Extraordinary vitality 
. . , perhaps Peter Viereck is the promised man who is going to 
lead modern poetry out of the wasteland.” 

Turning to his political prose books, Elmer Davis calls Viereck 
‘a man who loves liberty and hates tyranny by whomever prac- 
ticed; a man who believes in freedom of thought not only for him- 
self but for his enemies. He has a good many things of importance 
to say and we had better listen to him.” 
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Peter Viereck 


INNER LIBERTY 


Between long intervals of dormancy, like seventeen-year locusts, 


artists and writers suddenly buzz into the market place in loud 
droves, proclaiming: “‘Look, everybody; we’ve stopped being Irre- 
sponsibles!” The apt Carlylian rejoinder to this is: “Egad, you’d 
better!”—-inasmuch as ivory towers are no longer bombproof. Yet 
being “responsible” will dry up the creative imagination if it merely 
means the respectable kind of responsibility. Responsibility, yes (in 
view of the Soviet threat) ; but responsible to the universal laws of 
ethics and to the individual laws of integrity, not to the book sell- 
ers; not to the entertainment market known as “the public”; not to 
the all too solid tastes of the “solid, taxpaying citizen.” 

Like every other citizen, the artist must be willing to “lay down 
his life for his country” when freedom is at stake, as it is today. But 
let him refuse as savagely as possible to lay down—in the name of 
“responsibility”—his dream life for his country. That is why I feel 
as uncomfortable with the new “responsibility” of the engage artist 
or Civic poet as with the old, bohemian irresponsibility pose. The 
uncomfortable feeling increases when “patriotic propaganda” is 
brought in, which surely the artist can normally leave to others, not 
because patriotism is unneeded but because he can serve it more 
permanently by deepening his insight and broadening his sensibility 
within his works of art. So doing, he serves the demands of moral 
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responsibility also, just because he does not moralize or propagan- 
dize. 

What characterizes the free spirit? The earth is a freer place to 
breathe in, every time you love without asking or calculating any 
return. It is freer every time you feel spontaneous sympathy for 
strangers. It is freer every time you make your drudgeries and rou- 
tines still more inefficient by taking plenty of time out to experience 
the shock of beauty, whether in nature, poetry, music or the fine 
arts. Admittedly this becomes impractical in a short-run crisis. But 
in the long run, whatever enriches your inner sensibility with the 
unguessed surprises of beauty and love, is a moral act and even a 
political act. It is a liberating political gesture—precisely because 
not intended politically. Because of its spontaneous unpredictability, 
it is a gesture of free individualism against the predictable, unspon- 
taneous blueprints of statism and totalitarianism. 

There is no artistic gesture, no matter how intimate, which is not 
by implication a moral and political act. The Soviets recognize this 
in reverse. They condemn the lyric poetry of Akhmatova and Pas- 
ternak for the crime of expressing emotions of private love and 
loneliness. These emotions are resented as a thorn in the side of a 
collectivist utopia. From their viewpoint, the Soviets are right in re- 
senting and hating this. Whatever work of art expresses ethics, 
beauty, or love with genuine human individuality, is thereby a blow 
against tyrants (whether communists, fascists, or domestic Ameri- 
can thought-controllers). For it aspires beyond the propagandistic, 
the expedient, and the temporary to the true and lasting aspect 
of things. 

The fight is for the private life; abstract ideologies are Saharas. 
The Overadjusted Man knows only the public life. Three of the 
differing modes of creativity—religious, aesthetic, intellectual—have 
this in common; they are what the individual does with his loneli- 
ness. In an impersonal machine-age, the fight is to preserve the con- 
crete, the intimate, the inefficiently wayward; to preserve the non- 
busy, the nonuseful; to preserve the dawdling inner life, whether as 
the creatively alone or simply as the playfully private, the unapolo- 
getic fun of play. 

On the other hand, in certain moral crises the fight is not only 
for the private life but also for the publicly embattled right to have 
a private life. All mechanized societies are overadjusted but not 
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equally so; therefore, the right to the private life has the corres- 
ponding duty partly to forego itself, in its own partly free society, 
in order better to preserve itself against the total tyranny next door. 

Yes. But first things first: the fight is for the private life. 

The first characteristic of the well-adjusted good-mixer, is the re- 
fusal to read books. It is a documented fact that in 14 million 
homes equipped with radios, “no magazines are read; families with 
television sets read fewer magazines than those who do not have 
them; half the adults in America never buy books.” If that trend 
continues, then museums of the future will display, next to the dino- 
saur egg and the dodo, a glass case labeled: “Here is the last book, 
a strange object now extinct.” To show I’m not exaggerating, let 
me brandish a recent letter from the letter column of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

“Dear Editor: I am 100% in favor of the curtailment of library 
service. There are too many interests in the world of entertainment 
today for people to bother chiefly with books. Especially in this new 
era of television, who finds much time to read anything but a news- 
paper? Don’t get me wrong. I don’t condemn literature entirely. 
But there is such a thing as over-reading.” Over-reading: wonder- 
ful new term! Unadjusted Man is he who indulges in the vice of 
“over-reading.” 

In contrast, consider a sentence by Shelley on the indispensability 
of literature and of aesthetic values in terms of cultivating the in- 
wardness of what I shall define as the Unadjusted Man. “The cul- 
tivation of poetry,” wrote Shelley, “is never more to be desired than 
at periods when, from an excess of the selfish and calculating prin- 
ciple, the accumulation of materials of external life exceeds the 
quantity of the power of assimilating them to the laws of human 
nature.” And indeed in an atomic age, unless outer material power 
is assimilated to inner spiritual laws, all our efficient mechanization 
is merely paving our road to hell with good inventions. 

Specific examples of this good-mixer fetish in American educa- 
tion are the recommendations blanks for Duke University. On those 
blanks each applicant must be classified under one of five adjust- 
ment ratings: “1. Very unstable and poorly adjusted. 2. Occa- 
sionally demonstrates inadequacies of adjustment. 3. Satisfactory 
adjustment. 4. Good adjustment. 5. Exceptionally stable and well- 
adjusted.” Such “confidential” classifications in many an American 
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college may sometimes hound their unaware victims ever after, as 
inexorable as a confidential police dossier. Perhaps such chummi- 


ness-ratings even imply an unconscious police mentality, an FBI not 


of compulsory lawfulness but of compulsory fun. In any case these 
hygienic screens against unadjustedness should prevent any “un- 
stable” Michelangelos or “bad mixer” Melvilles from sneaking into 
our sterilized utopia of academe. 

To remain individual in an overadjusted society, start out, first 
of all, by being an amateur at everything, never a professional. This 
is true whether you are a poet, scholar, or political leader, whether 
you are an artist of life or of love or of billiards. According to Mark 
Twain, to play billiards moderately well is the sign of a gentleman; 
to play it too well is the sign of a misspent life. In an age of boorish, 
narrow specialists and of efficient experts who do everything “too 
well” in unimaginative, slavish stereotypes, in such an age only the 
amateur leads a free life. 

An amateurish life is a life of harmonious proportion. It finds 
time to cultivate the complete human being, insisting on a balance 
between public and private duties, between outer and inner needs, 
between mental and emotional fulfillments. A free society requires 
not only free ideals and free institutions but free personalities. The 
free personality is an “amateur” in both senses of this word: 

1. an amateur is he who does things for love, not utility; 

2. an amateur is the non-technician: not yet deprived of creative 

imagination by expertese. 

Clemenceau must have had this second sense of the word in 
mind when he remarked against professional soldiers: “War is too 
important a matter to leave to generals.” We may add: atom 
bombs are too important to leave to scientists; freedom too impor- 
tant to leave to political theorizers; literature too important to leave 
to English departments. Even humor is too important to leave to its 
specialists. The learned Professor Albert Rapp, a professional schol- 
ar in the field of humor, in the Letter Column of the New York 
Times Book Section of February 4, 1951, accused the cartoonist Al 
Capp, creator of “Lil Abner,” of making “amateur statements” 
about humor and lacking (in Professor Rapp’s own phrase) pro- 
fessional “status.” Capp’s reply: “Professor Rapp haughtily dis- 
misses my review as an ‘amateur statement.’ I—gulp!—guess I am 
an amateur. I have been so busy for the last eighteen years creating 
humor (effective enough at least to hold the daily attention of forty 
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million people) that I just ain’t had time to study up on how to 
do it.” 

The point is less frivolous than it may seem; ultimately freedom’s 
advantage over totalitarianism lies in the greater imaginative re- 
sourcefulness of the non-specializing free individual. His imagina- 
tion overcomes the advantage in discipline that totalitarianism has 
over freedom, whether in war or peace. 

In one sense, only by not knowing how to write or think “too 
well” or how to fight a war of professional strategy, can the imagi- 
nation get the insights needed for the highest literary, philosophical, 
or military achievements. Revealing is the remark made by the 
baffled police after a recent bank robbery. They rightly pointed out 
that they had been prepared to stop ail the latest, most scientific 
methods used by “professional” criminals. With an exasperation sig- 
nificantly similar to that of an academician confronted by Picasso 
or an exponent of the three unities confronted by Shakespeare, a 
policeman exclaimed: “It’s not our fault; why, these unfair, unsci- 
entific burglars were rank amateurs!” 

No new trend and no bad trend would be involved if social ad- 
justment were means, not ends; that would still allow for ultimate 
spontaneity and personality. The depersonalization characterizing 
the present trend is the goal of adjustment as an end itself. There- 
upon the goal of adjustment, defensible and indeed indispensable as 
a social lubricant, becomes far more than that; it becomes the 
prime determiner of human relationships, recreations, aesthetic 
tastes, and moral opinions. 

From being well-adjusted for its own sake, what a short step to 
becoming over-adjusted: the public-relations personality of public 
smile, private blank. In effect, an ecstasy of universal lobotomy. 
This kind of overadjustment does not mean merely the stampedes 
toward “normalcy” that have periodically characterized our less 
mechanized past; rather, the new trend means a bed-of-Procrustes, 
shaped by a continuous secret Gallup Poll, for whose pseudo-norms 


our genuine inner spontaneity is continually slaughtered. 

From this trend a new American idol emerges: the Overadjusted 
Man. Against it a new liberator emerges, a bad mixer and scandal- 
ously devoid of “education for citizenship”: the Unadjusted Man. 

Unadjustedness seems the only personal heroism left in a ma- 
chine era. Today the humanist, the artist, the scholar can no longer 
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be the prophet and seer, the unriddler of the outer universe; mod- 
ern science has deprived him of that function. His new heroism, 
unriddling the inner universe, consists of this: to be stubbornly un- 
adjusted toward the mechanized, depersonalized bustle outside. The 
Unadjusted Man is the final, irreducible pebble that sabotages the 
omnipotence of even the smoothest running machine. 

His refusal to adjust is a gesture beyond the need of colossal 
rhetoric; he is a hero partly because without heroic pose. Indeed 
he is no hero at all in the eyes of the majority but a laughable 
Don Quixote, too unadjusted to settle down with a steady, produc- 
tive windmill. His values are not determined by a democratic pleb- 
iscite; he may even be arrogant enough to retort, “One man and 
God make a majority,” when accused of being undemocratic for 
not joining the majority in filtering his reading through the rough- 
age-removal machinery of the digest magazines. 

Those who call themselves the liberal kind of nonconformists 
often fail to realize that their strongest bulwark against mob pres- 
sures is religion, if only they would cease to spurn it. On this role 
of religion I differ from John Stuart Mill, Ortega y Gasset, and 
David Riesman, the three profoundest liberal critics of mass con- 
formity, and prefer to be renewer of the somewhat more conserva- 
tive individualism of Edmund Burke, John Adams, Irving Babbitt. 
By revering the infinite preciousness of each individual soul, Chris- 
tianity builds up a deep, soul-felt, inner shield against the outer 
claims of overadjustment. This religious shield is often more effec- 
tive against tyrants, in its underground way, than the brain-felt 
systematizings of liberty by the secular doctrinaires. The various 
secular, rational, and intellectual articulations of liberty are often 
weak shields against tyranny, even when strong in pure logic. They 
often remain as irrefutable, independent, and irrelevant as the lib- 
erty of free Andorra in the Cold War. 

The unadjusted should not be confused with the maladjusted, 
the psychiatric; nor with the neveradjusted, the merely crotchety; 
nor with the flaunted grandstand-nonconformity of bohemia’s “mis- 
understood genius” act. The alternative to these caricatures of the 
Unadjusted Man is a viewpoint more selective in its nonadjusting, 
a viewpoint whose coin has two reciprocal sides; adjustment to the 
ages, nonadjustment to the age. This distinction—between lasting 
roots and ephemeral surfaces—the Unadjusted Man is committed 
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to try to make, even though gropingly, fallibly. A position gets de- 
fined in part by its enemies: his selective unadjustedness gets ridi- 
culed by the overadjusted and the maladjusted alike. The over- 
adjusted ridicule him as maladjusted (a Kafka-reading spoilsport at 
America’s million-year picnic); the maladjusted ridicule him as 
overadjusted (a renegade from their imagined vestal purity of total 
alienation). 

The Unadjusted Man rejects superficial norms not for rejection’s 
sake but to serve valid ones; his attempt to distinguish between such 
rival value-claims is a dilemma of tragic soul-searching, not of easy 
conditioned answers. Unadjusted, in the highest sense of tragic 
freedom, were the dying words of Thomas More on the scaffold: “I 
die the King’s good servant but God’s first.” For “king’s servant,” 
substitute today: servant “of the state” or of “material social 
progress.” 

An indiscriminate radicalism against authority says in effect: “I 
die the king’s bad servant; I refuse to serve the status quo even in 
duties that must be rendered not unto God but unto Caesar.” 
More’s revolt is essentially conservative because he does remain 
voluntarily “the king’s good servant” until driven to some ultimate 
moral extreme. 

“Good servant” distinguishes More’s unadjustedness not only 
from the radical’s nonconformity but from the rootlessness of bo- 
hemia’s loveless, facile “alienation.” In addition, More’s phrase 
“good servant” distinguishes Western man, deliberately committed 
to the guilt of action, from the passive, otherworldly waiter for 
Nirvana. Western man, even while rejecting the priority claims of 
secular reality, knows he must (in this life) live within it. He can- 
not misuse otherworldly morality as a pretext for evading the moral 
choices involved in facing the material problems of this earth. 
Without thoroughly material reforms, morality may become an 
empty phrase, equally condemning the rich and the starving for 
stealing bread. Even while rejecting the vanity of this world, west- 
ern man remains not only its servant but its good servant—up to a 
point. That point occurs when society’s demand for service en- 
croaches on God or conscience. 

Western man, with his not-to-be-despised material and organiza- 
tional achievements, rejects being “the king’s servant” only as a last 
resort, never the first. In our time, the last resort did occur when 
the “king” was Hitler or Stalin. Let us make sure it will never 
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occur in America. But if ever it does occur, during some ultimate 
hour of moral choice between principle and expedient survival, the 
nonmaterialist, the Christian, the man with inner liberty, walks to 
his scaffold smiling and unhesitant, like Saint Thomas More, be- 
cause he is “God’s servant first” and not the servant of some 
healthy chummy well-adjustedness. 

An unadjusted value-conserver like Thomas More is rare in any 
age; the overadjusted and the maladjusted are more frequent and 
are often allied against him. Such has always been the case. What 
is new today is the more sophisticated ability of the Overadjusted 
Man to masquerade as his opposite: namely as the unadjusted con- 
server of humanistic, artistic, and religious values. On the more 
exquisite Campuses and in the self-consciously advanced pages of 
the quarterlies, highbrow conformity has succumbed to its own kind 
of hacks as blithely as the lowbrow conformity of Screen Romances 
and True Detective Stories. This choice between lowbrow and high- 
brow overadjustedness allows humanistic values the choice between 
being starved to death and being hugged to death. 

So we must inspect closest the credentials of those writers who 
proclaim loudest their nonconformity, their antiphilistia, their sen- 
sitivity. Picture a conveyor belt, endlessly unloading noble-browed 
educators, sonorously eloquent pillars of culture, and tweedy, pipe- 
smoking teachers of “creative-writing” courses, which—with “lov- 
able” whimsy—they call “workshops.” Genuine sensitivity, genuine 
humanity have nothing in common with this conveyor belt of cul- 
ture robots, each of whom intones dutifully: “I’m a real flesh-and- 
blood human being, wincing sensitively—I’m a real independent, 
nonconforming individualist, just like everybody else.” 

Three alternatives: first, the Unadjusted Man, cultivating his 
inner riches of independence and reverie; second, the adjusted low- 
brow Rotarian, snug in his hellish heaven of plastics and hygiene- 
worship; third, the adjusted highbrow Rotarian. This third new 
alternative, like the first, does affirm the humanities and spiritual 
values; but unlike the first, does so in a mechanical way that only 
masks more subtly the crassness of alternative two. Alternative one 
has rightly taught us to return to the traditional humanistic and 
religious values of the spirit. But alternative three is parloring God 
just as snobbishly as “parlor socialists’ used to verbalize humanitar- 
ianism in the 1930's: in both cases, not out of inner conviction but 
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out of adjustment to smart fads. To manicure our sacred human- 
istic and religious values into fads may kill them more surely than 
any invasion of open barbarians, torch in hand, burning our 
churches, our libraries, our universities. 

When our graduate schools of literature betray the humanities 
today, they no longer do so with the old-fashioned vulgarity of 
alternative two but with the new elegance of alternative three: 
namely, by creating a generation of trained seals, leaping sleekly 
through the hoops of the criticism of the criticism of criticism— 
and, after each hoop of the newest New Criticism, gratefully swal- 
lowing some fishy “explication” in mid-air. 

Educators are proudly “impressed’ by the current growth of uni- 
versity courses in Great Classics, Great Issues and by the student 
shift from materialist radicalism to religion. More impressive is the 
fact that for these classics, these issues—now made gregarious, 
painless—their original creators toiled in loneliness, faced the rack. 
And when antimaterialism gets publicized like toothpaste, when 
religion gets wrapped in cellophane, then commercial materialism 
wins its biggest triumph of all: a triumph in the name of anticom- 
mercialism. In every city’s “put Christ back into Christmas” cam- 


paign, the carols blare their antimaterialist reminder the loudest 
from the mechanical loudspeakers in the’ busy department stores. Is 
it accidental in our society or is it typical that precisely our most 
money-avid industry, the cinema, includes a firm whose motto is 


“Ars gratia artis”? 

This development is particularly exasperating for artists, writers, 
educators. It forces us into a ceaseless lover’s quarrel with America. 
As James Baldwin says in his wise Notes of a Native Son: “I love 
America more than any other country in the world; and exactly for 
this reason, I insist on the right to criticize her perpetually.” 

Nothing can mechanically “produce” unadjustedness. But at 
least some studies—the “impractical” literary classics—provide it 
with more fertile soil than does “education for citizenship.” The 
latter slogan has led to overadjustment in life, McCarthyism in 
education. The stress of many liberals on teaching ephemeral civic 
needs instead of permanent classics gave the antiliberal demagogues 
their opening for trying to terrorize education into propagandizing 
for “Americanism.” What “progressive” education forgot was this: 
its favorite word “citizenship” would often be defined in practice 
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not by some lofty John Dewey but by some thought-controlling 
politician, interested in garnering not wisdom but votes. 

Yet all these seemingly irresistible pressures of overadjustment 
can be triumphantly resisted, after all, if the Unadjusted Man 
makes full use of his many available burrows. The very vastness of 
America’s machinery of depersonalization makes it easier in Amer- 
ica today than in “old cultured Europe”—yes, easier in America— 
to safeguard undisturbed the burrows of creative imagination. They 
often occur where least expected: in the drabbest, most bustling 
metropolis. So does the sure-footed sandpiper (to vary the meta- 
phor) trace his patterns unscathed between the crushing waves. 

To rely on burrows, one does not need to become isolated, de- 
racinated. Such sane asylums for individuality, spreading contagious 
health amid mechanized conformity, need never degenerate into 
the inhuman aloofness of the formalist, ivory-tower view of the 
artist, so long as they continue, like Baldwin, to love the America 
they criticize. 

To return to the word and the concept “nonconformity”: its 
currency has become so debased since Emerson’s golden use of it 
that one is no longer surprised to read, in an A.P. dispatch of Octo- 
ber 3, 1955, this characterization of some typical movie star: “a 
nonconformist in the Marlon Brando tradition.” Perhaps this abuse 
of the word “tradition” is as painful to serious traditionalists as 
this abuse of the word “nonconformist” is to Emerson’s ghost. 

Nor are those lowbrow examples any worse than an intellectual 
quarterly remarking, knowingly: “We unfortunately miss in this 
book that rich surrealistic obscurity which our modern taste has 
been led to expect.” In all those examples, the point is the change 
in what the burgher has been “led to expect.” Aggressive noncon- 
formity in Emerson’s day and surrealist obscurity in Joyce’s day 
were a justified heroic revolt against philistine stereotypes. They 
were weapons of liberation in those days because they gave their 
public what it did not expect. But the battleline reversed itself as 
soon as the public of the Big Magazines did expect “nonconformists 
in the Brando tradition” and as soon as the more rarified public of 
the Little Magazines did expect surrealist obscurity. Thereupon 
avant-garde became one more rear guard: the arthritic somer- 
saults of aging enfants terribles. 

The meaningful moral choice is not between conforming and 
nonconforming but between conforming to the ephemeral, stereo- 
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typed values of the moment and conforming to the ancient, lasting 
archetypal values shared by all creative cultures. 

Archetypes have grown out of the soil of history: slowly, pain- 
fully, organically. Stereotypes have been manufactured out of the 
mechanical processes of mass production: quickly, painlessly, arti- 
ficially. They have been synthesized in the labs of the entertainment 
industries and in the blueprints of the social engineers. The philis- 
tine conformist and the ostentatious professional nonconformist are 
alike in being rooted in nothing deeper than the thin topsoil of 
stereotypes: the stereotypes of Babbit Senior and Babbit Junior, 
respectively: the huckster and the beatnik. 

The sudden uprooting of archetypes was the most important con- 
sequence of the worldwide industrial revolution. This moral wound, 
this cultural shock was even more important than the economic 
consequences of the industrial revolution. 

Liberty depends on a substratum of fixed archetypes, as opposed 
to the arbitrary shuffling about of laws and institutions. The dis- 
tinction holds true whether the shuffling about be done by the 
apriori abstract rationalism of the eighteenth century or by the even 
more inhuman and metallic mass production of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, producing new traumas and new uprootings every time some 
new mechanized stereotype replaces the preceding one. The con- 
trast between institutions grown organically and those shuffled out 
of arbitrary rationalist liberalism was summed up by a British 
librarian on being asked for the French constitution: “Sorry, sir, 
but we don’t keep periodicals.” 

Every overadjusted society swallows up the diversities of private 
bailiwicks, private eccentricities, private inner life, and the crea- 
tivity inherent in concrete personal loyalties and in loving attach- 
ments to unique local roots and their rich historical accretions. Ap- 
ropos the creative potential of local roots, let us recall not only 
Burke’s words on the need for loyalty to one’s own “little platoon” 
but also Synge’s words, in the Ireland of 1907, on “the springtime 
of the local life,” where the imagination of man is still “fiery and 
magnificent and tender.” The creative imagination of the free 
artist requires private elbowroom, free from the pressure of centrali- 
zation and the pressure of adjustment to a mass average. This re- 
quirement holds true even when the centralization is benevolent 
and even where the mass average replaces subaverage diversi- 
ties. Intolerable is the very concept of some busybody benevolence 
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whether economic, moral, or psychiatric, “curing” all diversity by 
making it average. 

Admittedly certain kinds of diversity are perfectly dreadful; they 
threaten everything superior and desirable. But at some point the 
cure to these threats will endanger the superior and the desirable, 
even more than do the threats themselves. The most vicious malad- 
justments, economic, moral, or psychiatric, will at some point be- 
come less dangerous to the free mind than the overadjustment 
needed to cure them. 

In the novel and in the poem, the most corrupting development 
of all is the substitution of technique for art. What once resulted 
from the inspired audacity of a heart-breakingly lonely crafts- 
man is now mass produced in painless, safe, uninspired capsules. 
This process is taking over every category of education and litera- 
ture. The stream of consciousness for which James Joyce wrestled 
in loneliness with language, the ironic perspective toward society 
which Proust attained not as entertainment but as tragedy, the 
quick, slashing insights for which a Virginia Woolf or a Katherine 
Mansfield bled out her heart, all these intimate personal achieve- 
ments of the private life are today the standard props of a hundred 
hack imitators, mechanically vending what is called “the New 
Yorker-type story.” Don’t underestimate that type of story; though 
an imitation job, it is imitation with all the magnificent skill of 
America’s best-edited weekly. And think of the advantages: no pain 
any more, no risk any more, no more nonsense of inspiration. Most 
modern readers are not even bothered by the difference between 
such an efficient but bloodless machine job and the living product 
of individual heart’s anguish. 

What, then, is the test for telling the authentic from the just-as- 
good, the coffee from the Nescafe, beauty from beautician, imagina- 
tion from Instant Muse? 

The test is pain. Not mere physical pain but the exultant tran- 
scending pain of selfless sacrifice. The test is that holy pain, that 
brotherhood of sacrifice, that aristocracy of creative suffering of 
which Baudelaire wrote: “Je sais que la douleur est l’unique nob- 
lesse.” In a free democracy the only justified aristocracy is that of 
the lonely creative bitterness, the artistically creative scars of the 
fight for the inner imagination against outer mechanization :—the 


fight for the private life. 
For a fuller book-length development of this essay, readers are referred to the author’s 


— The Unadjusted Man: A New Hero for Americans, published by Beacon Press, 
oston. 





William M. Murray 


LITTLE BOY BLUE'S 
FATHER SPEAKS 


Yet, pretence touched some high desire you had, 
Child, in that exercise of early mind 

Playing with toys. A headstoned plot preserves 
Your name against an earth you stamped on once. 
Today, an old rain scoots along the streets; 
Odd gusts of wind drive up against the house— 
Movements of impulse born, they say, each time 
Nature loses her balance. She, too, designs 

Her weather: seagulls inland, swallows high, 

A mist around the moon, a red sunset. 

A cupboard atmosphere surrounds the toys. 

If they could suffocate they’d know closed space 
As men do when by chance they’re buried alive. 
But peeling paint and manufactured stance 
Display the leaden nature underneath. 

Time was you set toy feet to imitate 

The steps of your imagination, taught 

And practiced them in drills to pass the hours: 
Now, they have lost the manners of your mind 
And have outlived pretending, like the rain. 
Here, I hold doors wide and keep black shadows 
Cornered; the motion your hand made remains 
In toys. My own hand moves, the shadows leap; 
I shut the doors. And now, the spider moves 
Like God among the dead in pitch black space. 





John Updike 


THREE POEMS 


YONDER PEASANT 


Yonder peasant, seen from afar, 
On Sunday morning washes his car, 
Recalls a dozen words of Greek, 
And makes a hundred ten a week. 


He has a painted little wife 

Inside a painted little life 

That happens in a bungalow 

That sold for nineteen-nine-nine-oh. 


Its picture window overlooks 

Rt. 21, and comic books 

Are on the window sill, and red 
Wallpaper climbs above his head. 


The simple yeoman tills his land; 

The mower mutters in his hand 

And sprinklers spray from underground 
The lushest ten square yards around. 


He loves Annette, Babette, and Hal: 
Infant, child, and criminal. 

Already Hal, a mere fourteen, 

Is suave and privately obscene. 


The peasant’s lot is mean but pays, 
For Nature’s rhythms mark his days. 
Saturday night he’s in a bar; 

Then up at the dawn to purge his car. 








MARTINI 


The intelligent are so relentless. 

Whetting their Saracen tongues upon the stupid, 
Wetting their high mosque mouths with yellow fluid, 
Guarding Thought’s gorgeous harem with eunuch hearts. 


Lo, by the sofa, the physicist rests, 
Fingering, in his pocket, the key 

to sub-atomic probability, 

Discussing, with a Thomist, local bars. 


The critic, sleek sea lion of the guests, 
Barks and sniffs the salt, suggestive air. 
The wind is turned away from Baudelaire? 
Tennyson’s tide is rising? Check the charts! 


A slim logician dribbles on her dress. 
A geopolitician downs an olive. 

And Auden mildly recommends we give 
All due devotion to the moron stars. 


PARABLE 


Little Mrs. Micronite 

Smoked until her face was white 
Oasis, Salem, Alpine, Spring — 
She’d smoke any filtered thing. 


Her lungs were bare of nicotine, 
Her molars wore a holy sheen, 
Thanks be to L & M and Kents, 
Newports, Dukes, and Parliaments. 


Now when she died, she tried to pass 

Through to the other side. Alas! 

Heaven inhaled, her gray ghost strained, 

But nothing came through, and Limbo was stained. 
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Ben Morreale 


CHEZ WHEN 


Co.LeTTe Bittaup had met Abby and Brady a few weeks before 
they bought the Cafe Chez l’Ami Jean in the Rue Guenegaud. For- 
tunately, too, for it would have been difficult for two Americans 
to buy a cafe in Paris after having been in France but six months. 
It was Colette who spent her lunch hours taking them from a 
notary she knew on Rue Rachel, not far from Place Clichy, to the 
municipality of the 18th Arrondissement where the owner of Chez 
l’Ami Jean lived, and from one governmental office to another, to 
unravel the problem of whether Brady, as an American soldier 
who had served in France during the Second Great War, was en- 
titled to the same privileges as a French veteran. It was a matter 
of being able to sell tobacco. Brady never obtained this privilege, 
but he was put on a list. In all, it had taken Colette two weeks to 
make Abby and Brady owners of the Cafe Chez ’Ami Jean. 

Colette had met the two Americans in a small restaurant on the 
Rue Fleurus, which had become an eating place for newly arrived 
Americans, for it was a short distance from the Alliance Francaise, 
where Abby and Brady were both studying French. The Americans 
had quickly crowded out the French patrons. But a few remained 
out of a sense of stubbornness and curiosity, and they now sat in 
a corner close to the kitchen and watched in amazement over the 
folded copies of newspapers and brown-yellowed books. 

It had been Brady who wanted to get away from Americans 
and really meet the French people, who one evening led Abby to 
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the table near the kitchen. Brady from the beginning had avoided 
Americans. He had insisted that he and Abby be in separate 
classes, although their French was equally adequate upon arrival. 
They even took rooms in separate hotels; “Until we perfect our 
French,” he would say. This is what he told Abby anyway. 

Now he asked Colette in a calculated halting French if she 
would permit them to sit at her table. 

Colette was a tall broad-shouldered girl, with heavy breasts, 
uncommon to the Frenchwoman. She was from the province of 
Haute-Marne and had come to Paris some ten years before, leav- 
ing her village of Nully-en-Der with the firm belief that Paris was 
a terrible city, for it either made or destroyed a person. This she 
had heard from the old women of the village who always spoke 
softly of Paris. 

Colette had come to the capital with the hope of entering le 
grand monde—the grand world of high society. Not that she had 
a clear idea of how she was to enter this world she had dreamed 
of every lonely winter day, when the mist hung close to the edges 
of the stark forest near the River Der and even the sky seemed to 
smell of mildew. She especially thought of this world when she sat, 
her legs upon the low mantle, the fire burning warmly under her 
long strong thighs, while she sewed the trousseau she secretly knew 
she would never have use of if she stayed in the village. She had 
a vague plan of becoming an actress or perhaps a singer, for this 
might be a way of making use of her womanliness, so necessary to 
a girl from the provinces and with no connections, who would 
enter high society. 

But the best she could manage upon arrival in Paris was a job 
as a stock clerk in a button shop. And at the end of the first year 
she had made little progress towards her grand monde, except for 
the fact that she had become the mistress of a banker’s son, whom 
years later she called Cyril-the-Banker, to distinguish him from 
two other Cyrils she knew, one an Iranian studying Political 
Science, whom she vaguely remembered quoting Persian poetry at 
the oddest moments; the other a Russian count who drove a deluxe 
cab for the foreigners who seemed to cling to the Place de l’Opera 
for comfort. It was from Cyril the Cab-Driver, truly a man of 
breeding, that she learned her manners of the grand monde. 

She passed these early years in Paris moving from one lover to 
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another, always choosing mature, cultured men, for she felt she 
needed someone spiritually above her. And from these men she 
learned that in the grand monde bread was never cut, but torn; 
that bananas were peeled with a knife and fork; that only con- 
cierges used the subjunctive in past imperfect. 

It was after the chef of one of the leading restaurants of the 
capital—a man who quoted her Rousseau and who was preparing 
a cook book, tentatively entitled, “Sensual Meals for Those of a 
Certain Age,’—had left her three months pregnant that they 
found her with her head in her small oven and all the gas jets 
hissing. For two days she was close to dying. But after losing the 
child, she recovered, and she was left with a carefully indexed 
catalogue of sensual menus filed in two shoe boxes and deep in her 
eyes the panic of those who have in a moment of despair seen 
death. Indeed, her eyes never remained tranquil for fear this panic 
might be seen. One day while she contemplated the files the cook 
had left behind, she decided earnestly to seek a husband. She began 
to frequent the dancings of the grand boulevards where she met 
many men who, she felt would make adequate husbands. But five 
years of this taught her that most were either married to women 
of her grand monde or were young men with voices calculated to 
attract their wives. It was one of these young men who made her 
pregnant again, but not being in any way of the grand monde, he 
did not run. He somehow collected the 100,000 francs needed for 
a trip to Geneva and an abortion there, which she obtained be- 
cause of nervousness. When she returned she had grieved for the 
lost child for three nights and some said it had affected her mind; 
that she had become demented. But in those three nights Colette 
had simply accepted the fact that the terrible city of Paris had 
used her and had given her no reward. She decided to find tran- 
quillity within herself. She would look to no one for pleasure or 
comfort, for she realized that was the terribleness of Paris: one 
demanded comfort and pleasure from an inanimate city, as if it 
were a human being. She resigned herself to the fact, she must 
become as inanimate as the city. She found a stray cat to share 
her room and soon began to attend Sunday Mass, where she 
prayed fervently for the Lord to give her peace of mind, tran- 
quillity of the spirit. In the meantime she let her hair grow long 
and wore it in a bun set tight on the back of neck, she stopped 
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using make-up and dressed in loose skirts and somber blouses. 
When she looked at herself, she nearly found pleasure in seeing 
that she appeared much older than she was, and that men rarely 
looked at her as they did in those early days when her skin had 
been tight and fair, the color of winter butter. It had been shortly 
before meeting Abby and Brady that she had resolved that Paris 
had neither made nor destroyed her, but simply had used her, 
absorbed her into its terribleness for a while, and then ignored her. 

Now she was a little annoyed when Brady asked in an accented 
French, “Would you permit us to sit ourselves at your table?” 
But she was soon won over by Brady’s kindness and attention. She 
had little time to be even aware of Abby, who almost timidly 
watched Brady operate. And operate it was, for everything about 
Brady was as calculated as the motions of a good waiter. His 
sturdy hands with a large ring hanging from the small finger of 
his left hand, were always there to light a cigarette for Colette, 
cigarettes he would scurry blocks for, if Colette said she had run 
out. It was those hands that carefully picked lint off her dark, 
tight suit she soon was wearing again. And when he listened to 
her, he always listened with exaggerated attention, wide eyed, his 
brows raised, and continually nodding his head, while from time 
to time he carressed his puckered lips. 

Somehow this gentleness of Brady’s took Colette out of her tran- 
quillity. She unknotted her hair and let it fall behind, looked at 
it and decided to have it cut short and tinted gold. She began to 
use make-up in a gentle way and massage her face and body with 
creams and oils until her flesh became rich and soft as yellow 
butter. Her clothes once again began to take on the shape of her 
body. Soon she was smiling happily whenever Brady noticed that 
she had a new pair of shoes. Yet if one looked closely there ap- 
peared something mean and brash, so necessary to arousing lust, 
as one finds in women who feel they have suffered, and in whores. 

The cafe itself was small, dark, smelled of coal and wood; its 
dampness filled with floating fruit flies. There was a narrow bar 
to the left of the entrance, on the right five tables, and then a long 
bench running along the far window, on which was left the im- 
print of the gold letters that once had spelled Chez [Ami Jean. 

Brady had closed the cafe for two weeks, while they renovated. 
He did not hire any workers, but one day he arrived with six 
young men, merry as school boys, and they set about repairing the 
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cafe. They ripped away the two layers of yellow wall paper, and 
put up a paper with murals depicting scenes of the court during 
the time of Louis XV. They replaced the fly specked window 
curtains with fluffy white organdy that crossed from one end of 
the window to the other. Behind the bar was a room almost as 
large as the cafe itself, which the former owner used as a store- 
room. But when they cleaned this out they discovered that it had 
been an ancient drive-through for one of the homes beyond the 
cafe. In the dirt floor they still could see the ruts of carriage 
wheels. On the wall they found sockets that once had held torches. 
It was Brady’s friend who cried out, “How divine,” and immedi- 
ately went looking for fat round candles which he set in the empty 
sockets. With the light from the four candles they could make out 
on the far wall the outline of an arched porte cochere which had 
been walled in with stone and mortar. 

In the evenings Colette would come and prepare the evening 
meal which they ate in the large back room in the light of the 
fat candles, while Brady’s friends would exclaim, “How charming, 
how perfectly charming.” Colette was struck by the neatness of all 
the men; they scrubbed the board walk behind the bar, and always 
insisted on taking turns in cleaning up after the meals, a job they 
did efficiently as men accustomed to living alone. 

From the very beginning, after the work was done, Brady made 
it a point to walk Colette home, alone. And even he was aware 
of the day by day change that took place in Colette. She looked 
fresh and soft, began to smell of spicy perfumes and usually was 
smiling. Since Brady was such a good listener, and she thought 
him a man best approached by tales of suffering, she talked freely 
of her past, not telling him all, but the better part of her failures 
to enter the grand monde. Perhaps this was her first mistake. All 
she learned of Brady was that he had taught in a boys’ private 
school for a long time. And that just before coming to Europe he 
had been an announcer on one of those small New York stations, 
where he discussed and played medieval music. Indeed, she had to 
remark that there was something medieval, if not religious, about 
his voice, his patience, his intent way of listening, like a priest 
hearing a terrible confession. But God was absent. And she noticed 
that his patience seemed more like a waiting, a stalking. 

A week before they opened the cafe, Brady persuaded Colette 
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to leave her job and come work with them and be “the hyphen in 
our Franco-American enterprise.” He offered her at least an 
equivalent. salary to her present one, and promised her a good 
portion of the profits if the cafe were successful. In her new excite- 
ment Colette accepted. 

The cafe was to open on a Saturday, and on Friday Brady in- 
vited all those who had helped renovate l’Ami Jean, to a grand 
dinner. They all came bringing many friends. Colette was amazed 
to find that so many American men were in Paris; some were well 
dressed men from government offices, others in the costumes of 
American bohemia: tight tailored workmen’s clothes, a ragged 
sweater, and hair parted on the left side, then combed flatly across 
the top of the head to the right, there swept back behind the ears. 
Some brought women to whom they politely and coldly talked, 
but most came alone or in groups of twos and threes. 

The attention they paid Colette pleased her, for they all crowded 
around exclaiming, “Oh, you’re the dear friend of Brady’s who 
has been so kind in making all . . .” and they let their fragile hands 
flop in a wide circle, “all this possible.” After a few glasses of white 
wine in the cafe, they set all the square tables end to end in the 
back room and covered them with two large table cloths. They 
began to eat, in the room lit only by the four fat candles which 
were now encrusted with cords of melted wax. As they were about 
to drink the first official toast, a sturdy young man dressed in a 
Scottish kilt came into the room angrily shouting, “Now, see here, 
now see here,” but before he could finish, they were all standing 
huzzaing, “Sandy, Sandy!” For a moment Colette smiled, for they 
looked to her like a small company of lady grenadiers. The Scots- 
man, who in truth was an American from California, remained 
comically angry, “Now listen. Listen, everybody. I think you’re 
all a bunch of bitches for not waiting for me.” Again they rose 
and huzzaed. “Now listen, I don’t care about that. I am here to 
say that Brady and Abby should be congratulated, yes, for being 
the first Americans to open a cafe in Paris. I mean a truly French 
cafe, not one of those bitchy things around the Champs.” 

Again he was interrupted as they all stood and cheered and 
finished another glass of wine. 

“For God’s sake,” he now lisped out, “let me finish.” They 
quieted down again and he continued. “This cafe needs a new 
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name. L’Amis Jean.” He made a face as if the name had a bad 
taste. 

Brady quickly agreed and for the rest of the evening suggestions 
were thrown out, interrupting any conversation, with names such 
as “Chez A and B,” “The Gender Cafe,” “Cafe du Genre,” only 
to be lost in a wild burst of laughter and argument. 

The evening revived Colette’s spirit. All the men had Brady’s 
extreme kindness. They adored her talk and exclaimed, “How 
wonderful, how divine,” that a woman should know so much of 
finance, of old Russia, and recite poetry in Iranian of an obscure 
poet from Shiraz, capital of Persian poets. 

It was late in the evening when Colette noticed the sad eyes of 
Abby as he held on to a half filled glass of wine. He was timidly 
smiling at the kilted American, who was loudly finishing a story. “I 
certainly stayed in the kitchen drinking champagne. Sex! Hell, you 
can get that anytime.” They all laughed. When Colette reached 
Abby she touched his arm and noticed for a moment that he did 
wince but turned easily. “Colette.” 

Colette’s old Russian manners, capable of drawing any man away 
from a crowd and then drawing him out, made even Abby talk. 
They stood up against the far wall framed in the outline of all that 
remained of the ancient porte cochere. Colette listened and Abby 
knew that she was completely given to him. 

Abby’s real name was Abe Cohen; he had met Brady on board 
ship while coming to France. Although it had been Brady’s idea to 
buy the cafe, the greater portion of the money invested was Abby’s. 

Brady insisted that he live in a moderate hotel, although Abby’s 
mother provided him with fat monthly checks and had finally set 
up a bank account for him in Switzerland, in dollars. 

It had been Abby’s mother who had insisted that Abby come to 
Europe. She was not going to see her son drafted into an army 
while there was a war going on in Korea. She had not spent years 
going from one doctor to another hoping to find a remedy for her 
childless marriage; no, not after spending a fortune to find out that 
she had to sit spread-legged on the beach to let the surf come rush- 
ing up her thighs and pound at her mid-section “to open her 
tubes.” She had not gone through all this to lose her son, so con- 
ceived, because of some politicians’ whims. It was the only child 
she had had and she kept him under glass, away from her husband, 
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one of the largest fur manufacturers in New York. Although Abby’s 
father was one of the largest manufacturers of mink coats, he made 
his “good bundle” in the fight rackets, where he had acquired the 
name of Cohen-the-Coney, because someone remembered that at 
one time he had made cheap rabbit coats. But Abby had seen little 
of his father, who soon after Abby’s sixth birthday, set up an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village, and left his wife Myra, after bringing 
home one of those terrible diseases. Unfortunately, Myra handled 
the boy with the knowledge that he would be the only one, there 
was no making another. She had an hysterical fear that he might 
be hurt or damaged. 

Abby grew up big, straight and strong, not minding that his 
mother did everything for him; he just allowed himself to be led 
from one prep school to another, to tutors and then to a small 
boys’ college in Long Island so that he could be at home. And 
when war broke out, she implored her husband to pull some strings 
and get him deferred. But Cohen-the-Coney simply shouted over 
the phone, “I would do no such thing even if I could. The army 
is what the kid needs.” And he hung up. 

Somewhere his mother had heard that if a boy were engaged 
in advanced studies he would be deferred. She decided that he 
would study in Europe, for if things really came to a bad pass, 
she would just keep him there. “And that’s all!” 


Colette smiled at Abby, who now was talking, not quickly, but 
steadily. Across from them three men were sitting on the floor 
drinking. Colette could see in the flickering candlelight the kilted 
American, who suddenly lifted his knees to his chin, and she 
noticed that underneath his kilt he was naked. 

Just then a blond young man came walking in, much like a 
puppy walking on its hind legs. “Oh listen, everybody. Everybody 
listen. We’ve got it! We’re going to call it ‘Chez When.’ Isn't it 
wonderful? Isn’t it fun?” 

Immediately everyone shouted his approval. They all stood and 
toasted to the new cafe on the Rue Guenegaud called Chez When. 

Colette looked at Abby who was smiling broadly. “But Abby, 
who is When?” 

Abby laughed. “No, Colette. It is a play of words, both French 
and English.” 


“T do not see.” 
“You see, in our country if I were to pour you a drink of 
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whiskey, I would pour and ask you, ‘Say when,’ and when you 
said, ‘When,’ that would indicate that you have had enough— 
assez, assez. You see?” 

“I still do not see.” 

“But if your tongue is thick,” and Abby imitated being drunk, 
“and I am drunk, I might say, chez when, instead of say when.” 

Colette touched Abby’s arm; she did not quite understand but 
she smiled. “Oh, Abby, you explain so well.” 

That night Colette left with Abby, while the man in kilts danced 
on the tables, his skirts whirling up, as the others roared with 
pleasure. 

Outside it was cool, fresh, and they could see the embankment of 
the Seine, and one light sparkling through the branches of the trees 
across the river. They both started to talk at once. 

“Let’s go down to...” 

“Would you like to... 

Colette laughed, leaned toward him, almost falling, so that Abby 
had to put his arm around her shoulders and he felt the heaviness 
of her breasts upon him. They both laughed and walked down the 
quiet narrow street. 

If she had had any doubts, that evening Colette decided defi- 
nitely to come out of her tranquillity. To marry a rich American, 
with all it meant to a girl from a small French town where one of 
its dirt roads was named Rue President-Wilson, certainly was worth 
it. Then, too, to permit a boy like Abby with such sad spiritual 
eyes, to remain with Brady and perhaps lead a debauched life, 
would be a waste, a horrible waste. 

The next day the cafe opened. It was an immediate success. 
Somehow word had gotten about, mostly through Brady’s friends, 
that two Americans had opened a cafe in one of the small streets 
behind Saint-Germain-des-Pres, a cafe that was “simply charming, 
divine,” and added in a whisper with exaggerated confidence, “and 
there is a floor show in the Pump Room,” as they called the back 
room now, “that is wild.” 

Each night the Cafe Chez When became more and more crowded 
with men from all over the world, from Swedish soccer players to 
Algerian rug peddlers. 

The days were quiet, Colette spent the afternoons preparing for 
the evening, supervising the cleaning woman, talking to the trades- 
men, keeping the accounts which Brady carefully checked daily, and 
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generally managing the affairs that would have been difficult for 
an American. Abby and Brady spent the mornings painting over the 
cornice outside the cafe a charcoal grey, and in the afternoon Abby 
would sit behind the counter with Colette, and paint Chez When 
on the glasses. 

Colette, as keeper of the till, knew that the cafe was a great suc- 
cess; this she attributed to the fact that Americans did not linger 
over their drinks, but gulped them down quickly. Those first few 
weeks while Brady was busy with the late customers, Colette would 
find ways of being with Abby. She would feign a flush and ask him 
to walk with her just a little, to take a bit of fresh air. Or on Mon- 
days when the cafe was closed, she would ask Abby to come with 
her to arrange some legal matter concerning the cafe. Alone this 
way, Colette emphasized all that was feminine in herself. She would 
lead him toward the river and then let him suggest a walk along 
the quays, her hand swinging freely until it hit his and he caught it 
tightly. As he caught it she happily quoted the poems of Appolin- 
aire she had learned from a literature student. 

Once as they leaned huddled together over the embankment of 
the Ile Saint-Louis, she turned her back upon the sun and looked 
up to the branches of the trees hanging over them. Her face was 
just below Abby’s. She lifted her face and then she really did not 
know who had kissed whom. But suddenly she felt Abby tremble. 
Quickly she pulled her open mouth from him and lay her head 
upon his chest. She shivered, “Oh, Abby, I could not go through 
another bitter hurt.” 

Abby, feeling her broad shoulders shaking and listening to her 
strong voice falter, now simply wanted to console her. “Now, 
Colette.” 

“No, Abby.” 

“What is it?” 

“T will not be hurt again.” 

“Oh, Colette, I cannot hurt anyone, and to hurt you... 

She gently put her arms around his neck and then pressed her- 
self against him so tightly as if to impress upon him that there really 
was a difference between them. 

As they walked home that day, Colette chose one of the stories of 
the men she had known and told it to Abby, repeating from time to 
time as she spoke, “I could not go through a tearing experience 
such as that again.” 
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Sadly enough, if Colette spoke for effect, there was a great deal 
of truth in her phrase. 

Pleasantly they walked, reading the plaques upon the old walls 
which told that here the ministers and relatives of Louis XII had 
lived, Leisurely they crossed the small trestle bridge, staring down 
through its cracks at the river running below. Just beyond the steps 
of the bridge they sat in the cafe, hardly aware of the children 
shouting in the small park across the street, or the nave of Notre- 
Dame looming up above the trees. They shared three glasses of 
Suze, a bitter-sweet aperitif, that Colette said was good for the 
stomach. After the aperitifs they walked to Colette’s home, as if it 
were the thing to do, easily, naturally. They walked up the dark 
steps that grew lighter and lighter, until at the seventh floor the 
sun, just above the rooftops, softened the grey peeling walls. 

Her room was small] but extremely feminine, as if all her femini- 
nity had been sucked away into this little room: Her bed, with a 
bright spread, ruffled, a battered toy bear, with a fresh pink ribbon, 
a painting of a nude, that faintly resembled Colette, smoking a 
cigar. 

She sat Abby on the bed, telling him to sit there, “Mon chou 
—my cabbage,” while she prepared a supper for them in the oppo- 
site corner of the room which served her as a kitchen. Everything 
had been prepared before. She hummed, and in a moment she had 
the table set with a smoking platter of diced veal hearts in a dark 
wine sauce with small white onions, a deep dish of rice, and a loaf 
of bread. Singing now she set the platter of cheese on a chair be- 
side the table, and then presented Abby with a bottle of Medoc, an 
ordinary wine, saying, “Open it, Abby, for opening wine is a man’s 
task.” While he uncorked the bottle, she sang merrily as she set a 
pan of cepes, a variety of mushrooms green as grapes and soft as 
marshmallows, that she had simmered in crushed garlic under a low 
flame, to keep warm. She seasoned her salad, tore the bread into 
small pieces. She sat down as she finished her song and as Abby 
pulled the cork out, with a loud pop. 

“Tf the cork is good so is the wine,” she said. 

They both laughed. They looked at each other and fell silent, 
until Colette tapped her glass. “You must fill my glass, for that too 
is the man’s task.” 

Abby left at two in the morning after performing all the tasks a 
man should, painfully. Colette had to walk all the way down to 
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open the door for him. At the door Abby touched her hair; “I’m 
truly happy, Colette. So, so happy.” 

Colette walked up to her room on the verge of tears, for she too 
was happy, genuinely happy. 

They spent many such afternoons and evenings together. Abby 
came to love the care Colette showed towards him and in preparing 
the meals they shared, until he found himself kissing her upper 
arms, thick and dimpled like kneaded dough. “Colette, you have 
wonderful arms. They are good arms. I could sleep in them like an 
infant.” 

Abby experienced something sensuous in the food she prepared; 
the pates in quivering gelatin, the glutinous tripe in bowls smoking 
with spices, the soft sweetbreads in bouillon sauce, the kidneys, the 
wild hare simmered in beer, the guinea hens in cognac, the oysters, 
the mussels in wine and herbs. Colette had learned much from the 
cook of the grand monde, and put his files to good use. 

There had been no real talk of marriage, just a vague monologue 
to which Abby nodded; a small apartment in the Latin Quarter, 
perhaps a small car, if everything went well with the cafe, for trips 
in the Country on Mondays to the Forests of Fontainebleau, Chan- 
tilly. “We might return to my village of Nully-en-Der. Oh, Abby, 
we could be married there. You know, in France a couple is mar- 
ried in the region of the bride. And for the grand vacations we will 
see all of France, a bit at a time. And then perhaps Italy.” 

After such evenings, Abby walked back to this hotel with a ten- 
der feeling stirring for Colette and yet with a strange misgiving that 
lay low in his back like an unshivered chill, fluttering. 

One evening in October, he returned to his hotel later than 
usual. In the lobby he found Brady sitting in the worn leather 
couch. He jumped and came to meet Abby. “I waited to tell you, 
Abby. One of the fellows found us a wonderful apartment. It’s a 
swell place.” 

Although it was late they talked a long while about the apart- 
ment. They both sensed an awkwardness. Finally Brady smiled. “I 
guess you can move in tomorrow.” 

Abby looked away and murmured that he had so much junk, 
that he felt he had just gotten settled. Brady drew close to him and 
they talked for a time in whispers, as Brady from time to time 
brushed off Abby’s jacket the short blond hairs of Colette. Abby 
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simply repeated, “I’ve just gotten settled, Brady.”” His unusual firm- 
ness annoyed Brady who began to talk louder and louder until he 
shouted, “Now don’t make me look like a damn fool. I asked for 
the apartment. I almost begged. For the two of us.” He rubbed 
his puckered lips furiously. 

Abby was silent. His eyes turned away. He seemed like an adoles- 
cent girl stubbornly refusing to talk, to listen, on the verge of tears. 
Brady stopped for a moment, then pleaded, softly, “But we talked 
of this since those first days on the boat. Don’t you remember, 
Abby? We were to learn French well. Then get an apartment.” He 
paused. “I think you have made enough progress these past few 
weeks.”’ Abby stood with his face turned away; he said nothing. 

Finally Brady cried out, “Is it that bitch Colette?” 

Abby looked up. “Oh, Brady .. .” And he ran out of the lobby 
and up the narrow curving stairs to his room. 

It was the first time Brady had gotten angry with Abby, and 
perhaps because of this from that night on he was extremely gentle 
with Abby and Colette, yet firm in leaving them as little time as 
possible alone with one another. On Mondays he would arrange to 
take Abby to a friend’s home outside Paris. There they would 
spend the afternoons walking through the park of Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, while Brady talked of all his friends who had been helped 
by psychiatry; of the horrors of America; and the beauty of French 
culture and freedom. 

Nor did he show any animosity towards Colette. Indeed, he made 
it a point of inviting her to join them wherever he led Abby. 

At first she refused, but when she realized it was the only way 
she could be with Abby at all, she had to accept. She quickly be- 
came aware that Brady never left them alone, or gave them the 
freedom of an intimate glance, and no matter what she attempted, 
Brady was there to take both their arms, saying, “Let us all go. It 
will be more fun.” In all this Colette saw Brady’s air of patient 
waiting, and then with one stroke a painful thing would be done, 
quickly. 

Abby allowed Brady to lead both of them, for it seemed natural. 
Colette realized that she was losing Abby; she lost control of all 
her experience. She began unconsciously to pout in their presence, 
wear too much make-up that seemed only to accentuate her puffed 
cheeks and large pores, she began to wear her skirts too tight afd 
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expose a lump of fat low in her thighs, a new brassiere made her 
breasts hard and over-sized. Perhaps, more important, the pouting 
expression turned into a worried frown, then fear, until there was a 
look of despair about her and, in her voice when she spoke, the 
sound of tears which pleased Brady, for he knew it would panic 
her to do something foolish, and that irritated Abby. 

It was not long before she panicked, began to press, and all her 
actions took on magnified importance and the slightest remark 
could make her cry. 

Finally, when Brady found that he could have the home of the 
friend in Saint-Germain-en-Laye, he asked if she would come with 
them, for “there might be some friends.” The house was at the 
edge of the forest on the ridge overlooking the valley with Paris 
lying below in the haze. The shell of the house was of sturdy stone, 
yet it had never been completed by the original owner, and the 
inside was divided by walls of plywood that sometimes gave when a 
strong wind came from the north. 

Brady gave Colette the room next to his and Abby’s. As she 
changed her clothes she heard Brady and Abby speaking English. 
She could hear them talking, almost arguing. She thought she 
heard Abby cry. Colette was uneasy. When at the dinner table 
Brady annoui.ced, “I believe that no one is coming,” she felt like 
crying. She tried to drink enough wine, for she remembered some- 
where that it loosens the tongue. She made some feeble attempts to 
speak, quickly drank her wine. Until she noticed that Abby was 
wearing a ring on the small finger of his left hand. It was as if she 
had received a blow. She curled her head towards her stomach, 
then drank another glass of wine. It did not help. She almost cried 
in front of them; she excused herself and left for her room. 

The room was small and barely furnished. It reminded her of a 
nun’s cubicle. She lay upon the bed and for no apparent reason 
thought of the stone church in her village, with the freshly uncov- 
ered medieval frescoes of flat-faced, wide-eyed figures in procession, 
their smal] mouths all shaped in the same roundness, as if in pain. 
She saw the paintings clearly and she could hear them chanting 
their litanies. Then she remembered that some of the boys had 
scratched obscenities, and she felt like crying. She tried to sleep, but 
could not for the droning voices she heard in her head. 

It was late when she heard them enter their room. Brady was 
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talking louder than usual and in French, and this too was another 
blow. 

“You speak to me of her arms. It is of your mother’s you 
think.” 

She saw the gaunt priest of her village, his hand piously, know- 
ingly outstretched in welcome. The medieval voice continued, hol- 
low as if in an empty abandoned cathedral. “You said, you yourself, 
that Colette’s arms reminded you of bread, your mother’s bread. 
And what dirty bread that has been, cast upon all the seas. Believe 
me, she used her filth as easily as she smiles. She spoke of it to me. 
She had a child by a banker... A filth of a disease — verole — 
which we call syphilis. She had to make a trip to Switzerland for a 
cure, not to let it be known here.” Colette thought the voice was 
castigating someone else. 

“You will be happier when you stop fighting yourself. You must 
learn to live with it, yourself. You are that way. You will be a very 
sick man if you fight it.” 

Colette lay numb upon the bed, her fists tightly clenched, her 
feet clawing the sheets. Then she heard a series of words that Brady 
spoke with a reverence, a prayerlike quality. In her sorrow and 
confusion she heard the chanting litanies in the church in her village 
on the days the young girls came to be confirmed of their virginity. 
Now the voice of the priest before the altar, his mouth round and 
in pain: “Forgive yourself your frustrations, as I have forgiven 
mine; adjust to what your world has made of you; compensate for 
your hated cherished mother-image, and fear not castration, for it 
has come to pass. 

“In the name of Oedipus Rex, the Libido, and Phallic Symbol.” 

Colette was not aware of her crying nor of the fact that she 
whispered, “Amen.” 

They were quiet, she could hear them undressing. She thought 
she slept, until she heard Abby cry out, and run out of the room, 
stop and cry. She was about to run out to him when she heard 
Brady whisper firmly in French, “Enter. It is nothing. You will be 
better for it. It is something you want, my little one.” 

In the room again she heard Abby cry out and she winced. The 
cries soon gave way to spasmodic sobbing, then whimpers. Finally 
she heard the sound from Brady; she jerked up, gave a terrible 
wail. She knew they must have heard, and fell back upon the bed, 
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where she lay the rest of the night, sleepless, twitching. 

The next day they rode back to Paris in silence. Abby, with an air 
of someone in a profound sleep, Colette, with pain and fear in her 
face. Only Brady acted his usual role, except that he was perhaps 
even more gentle and considerate of Colette. 

That evening Colette did not come to the cafe, nor did she for a 
long time; for how long she never knew. She seemed to have lost 
her sense of time. She remained in her room, not able to cry, from 
time to time eating bread and cheese, which tasted of mold in her 
loose and swollen mouth. At times she would mutter, “j’en ai assez, 
assez,’ now dozing, now awake, drinking a glass of cognac. When 
she stood up her body felt heavy, loose, her hands swollen and she 
could feel her heart beating rapidly even in her armpits. 

One night, long after the end of the war in Korea, when she 
methodically began to dress for a visit to Chez When, she was 
hardly aware that it was past one in the morning. She squeezed 
into a black dress, forgetting to put on any underclothing so that 
her sagging breasts and flesh were flattened, giving her body a 
lumpishness of badly beaten batter. She tried to cover her puffed 
face with too much powder, she set her rouge too high, pressed 
heavily on the mascara outlining her deep-set eyes in black and 
covered her eyelids with green, completely. She felt a chill, then 
began to perspire, and finally sobbed, for she would smell bad. 

She left her room like a defeated old soldier, rushing to a final 
and lost battle, in search of death. Yet the terrible thing was that 
she still hoped. 

As she walked, her perspiration melted the mascara and ran 
down her white powdered cheeks, black. Just before she opened the 
door to the cafe, she took off her green coat, pulled down her 
dress which had crept to her thighs. 

Inside, there were still a few drinkers talking by the long bench. 
She walked to the back room, where she heard the voice of Brady. 
In the wavering candle light she saw Brady sitting with the kilted 
American. Then she recognized Abby. It was as if a blow had hit 
her flush in her face and sent the blood to the back of her head, 
down her back and made her tremble. 

“Abby, dear Abby.” 

Between Brady and the kilted dancer sat Abby. His hair was 
dyed rust red, with a streak of gold running through the middle. 
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His face was powdered white as flour, and on his left ear he wore a 
long earring. He had the air of a woman captive, beaten into smil- 
ing timidity, a victim of some medieval war. 

Colette lifted her arm to her face and smeared the green eye 
paint up to her forehead. She did not know what to do, and all 
she could say was, “Abby, dear Abby.” 

Brady rose to meet her: “Colette! Chere Colette. It has been 
such a long time.” He reached her. When he saw her he gently 
but quickly took her around and led her to the door, quietly 
saying, ““Return to your place, get some sleep.” He put some money 
in her pocket and tenderly pointed her towards the river. ““Go home 
and get some sleep.” 

Nothing really terrible happened to Colette. She wandered down 
to the quay, where a man approached, but looked at her staring 
bewildered eyes and he left hurriedly. She walked for a long time 
and did not start crying until she reached her room. There she 
cried, open mouthed, in wails, and for two days; crying out in a 
rage, “J’en at assez, assez,’ which was a French way of saying, “I 
have had enough, enough.” 

But shortly thereafter she slipped into the tranquillity an unmar- 


ried woman approaching forty should have. For a while she found 
a place to live on rue des Batignolles, far away from many Ameri- 
cans, near a small park, hidden away as if ashamed that its pedes- 
tals were still statueless, in a house within a court with a small 
patch of earth, where the kindly landlord permitted her to keep a 
few stray cats. 

Within a few months, however, she returned to her village of 
Nully-en-Der, where those old women who speak of Paris, speak of 
it softly for they know it is a terrible city. 
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ALONE DIES 





alone with Malone 
the sweet voice of Mulligan 


MIROMIRO 
on the wall / the twilight grey 
Luminal / Dubonnet’s 
derby in the sink 


Medaglia d’Oro 
grounds and all / coffee cups 


and last night’s sup 
chili con carne cottage cheese 


Petersons and cigarettes 
cigarillos tan cheroots 


geraniums on the windowsill 
marigolds in a Magyar vase 


the bread & beer 
the sweet embrace / Life tenderized 


with a baseball bat / MODIGLIANY’S 
reclining nude / Ottorino 


Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
the Sandalwood incense 





Christ Yahweh 
Siddhartha 
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DECLINE 
OF A 


HERO 


THE street the Britts lived on was 
called Victoria Street and ran 
from Cloverdale Avenue down 
over the crest of a long, low hill 
to drop sharply at the end and 
pitch into the second growth in 
the swamp at the foot of the hill. 
It was a side street in the time 
between two wars when kids still 
played caddy in the afternoon and 
ring-a-leavio under the streetlights 
at night. The world was still 


small then, and not many from 
the street had ever been abroad 

into it, not far anyway. 
There was Tony. He’d been in the World War, in France, and 
when he got drunk on warm summer nights he’d wander up Vic- 
toria Street way sometimes and tell the older kids, who hung 
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around Wiley’s grocery on the corner, about the war. He never 
really told very much. It was always the same story about the gully 
he’d stumbled into after they went over-the-top and how there 
had been so many dead piled on the far side of it that he’d had 
to climb over them. “Like a wall,” he would say, still stunned by 
it, or possibly falling back on it because there was nothing else to 
blame for his drunk. “Like a wall of them—arms, legs, whole 
bodies.” That was about all he ever got said. After that he’d take 
his slobbered pint out of his hip pocket, steady himself from it, 
and in a little while go over-the-top again. 

People said Tony was shell-shocked, and he only got drunk and 
talked in the summer anyway, when the nights were warm. He was 
never in trouble, and he never really brought any of the outside 
world to Victoria Street, only rumors of the outside, you could say. 

It was a street with maples in the front yards and low ox 
hedges along the sidewalks and here and there a knee-high con- 
crete retaining wall against a lawn beveled back to a front porch. 
Some of the houses, the oldest, were single family, a few old enough 
like the Sculleys’, to have hand-hewn floor joists showing in the 
cellar, and some were two-family. The last were jerry-built during 
the War, and they took a lot of repair. All were kept up, painted 
quiet, lasting colors, and almost all had kids in them, or had had 
once though they were grown now so they were peopie instead of 
just kids. There were a lot of old folks, too, who sat in rockers on 
the downstairs stoops and the upstairs porches, the women knitting 
or darning socks and the men just thinking, sometimes calling down 
to the kids to settle one of those questions kids always had arbitra- 
ted through the authority of age. 

If you lived long enough on Victoria Street, you seemed to see 
all that you’d ever seen in all the wide, outside, broken world that 
spread away to San Juan Hill and Chateau-Thierry, where no Vic- 
toria Street dead lay. So it was not exactly the outside pouring in 
that quenched each Victoria Street childhood at some casual time 
and put an end to something there on the street, extruded one 
from caddy and last-man-out, and a lot of other things, even the 
long, strange calling of boys’ names from porches summer evenings 
for supper. It was more that those on the street went out to the 
world, wanting their games multiplied, their travels farthered, 
though still their own games and voyages, whatever the outside 
world called them. 
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Paul, in his last year in grammar school, groped like the rest for 
his place. At Wiley’s corner he listened to Tony’s mumblings, and 
on Sunday mornings while David looked at Happy Hooligan and 
his father read the paper, Paul stretched himself out on the parlor 
rug and studied carefully the several pages of World War photo- 
graphs that were then, that long after the war, being released for 
the first time. They were the dead: of all nations, caught in light- 
struck and scratched black and white in every contortion, in every 
dismembered violation. A row of bayonets like pickets standing out 
of the flung earth that had smothered a waiting squad in a single 
sweep. A gunner slung broken-spined across a stumped bough, his 
clothing, shoes, and all but skin and hair blasted clean off him in 
the burst that limbered him there. And there were the living: the 
noseless, jawless, boneless confrontations of the unvictorious sur- 
vivors, the burned, mar «led, basket cases, and the long lines of am- 
putees at the dispensaries. All this carrion vision was sandwiched 
through Sunday papers in Paul’s early youth, between the society 
section and the funny sheets, by the bungling pacifists of that time 
who saw death only in war, as though without the great guns and 
earth-shuddering mines death could not rise and maggots could 
not breed. Paul, reared on his elbows, belly down, on the Sunday 
parlor rug, conjured out of the sum of each and every plate, his 
mangled future, fearing and yet unable to withdraw from his divi- 
nation. 

That year, finishing grammar school, he was lonely. Until then 
he had followed Michael and did not feel the need of another close 
friend. Nights they had lain across the room from each other in 
matching white iron cots and talked in the dark about the hours 
they had been separated by classes at school. Michael had not 
mothered him. They were too close in age for that, Paul being the 
younger by just less than a year. Together they had felt the alien 
tone of their father on the street, had caught the slight of Bil! Dun- 
can never taking them into his house to play or for anything else; 
and being different, apart, their shoulders touched as they stood 
by each other in the school yard, like two recruits thrown into a 
veteran company, not knowing its ways enough yet to risk losing 
each other’s support. 

Within days of Michael’s entering high school, Paul felt himself 
dropped. One night in bed, after the light was out and he was 
scrunched down in a tight knot to warm the cold sheets, he said: 
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“Hey Michael?” 

In his own bed under the dim light from the open window, 
Michael lay on his back. “Yeah,” he said. 

“I found out where there’s a coon—near Sybley’s Swamp.” 

Paul sat up with the blankets around him, but Michael lay still. 

“We could catch him,” Paul said. “If we made a box trap and 
baited it with apples. I read in a book in the library how to make 
the trap.” 

Michael didn’t say anything. 

“Hey, Michael,” Paul prodded him. 

“What d’ya want?” 

“Don’t you want to catch the coon with me?” 

In a minute Michael said: “I got things to do.” 

At first Paul thought he had done something wrong, and he 
waited for Michael to get over it. Sometimes they weren’t very 
friendly for a week or so. He closed the window every morning 
when they got up, and for several weeks he swept the bedroom 
and changed the sheets on both beds. Michael didn’t seem to 
notice any of it. One night Paul almost cried before he went to 
sleep because Michael had refused to speak to him at all between 
the time they went upstairs and the last minute when Paul pulled 
the light cord. That night Michael had stood for a long time in 
front of the dresser, looking at his face in the mirror and narrow- 
ing his eyes. When he got really mad, his eyes narrowed and the 
eyebrows bunched down like a hood. In front of the mirror that 
night he had his shirt off, and he scared Paul a little because his 
wiry arms looked hard like his father’s, like a man’s, even though 
he was only fourteen and still didn’t shave. The man part was in 
his muscles and in his look that never turned now to Paul to let 
him know that whatever was going on with other people was real- 
ly a joke and that the two of them knew it even if nobody else 
did. Before Michael started to high school, the only times he kept 
Paul out was when their father whipped him. Now he never let 
him in. What made Paul feel bad was that he knew Michael hadn’t 
really changed that much and didn’t have to pretend with him 
anyway. It was mean, like the big kids at school snatching a little 
kid’s cap and throwing it back and forth when he tried to recover 
it. Only Paul didn’t cry, because he thought that, like the big kids, 
Michael wanted him to, and he wouldn’t do it. 

By the time the trapping season got well on, Paul didn’t miss 
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Michael any longer. He would pull on his old mackinaw and his 
lace boots with the jackknife pocket in the side and cut down 
through the frozen garden in the morning dark. The sun wouldn’t 
be up until he was at his first set on the other side of Sybley’s 
Swamp, four miles away. By then he would be warm from dog- 
trotting through the woods, and he would feel good squatting over 
a muskrat set with his tallowed boots crunching the thin shore ice 
while he took the drowned rat out and re-set the trap. Sometimes 
he changed a set, and that winter he added twelve so that by Janu- 
ary he had forty instead of the twenty-eight he and Michael had 
run together. Twice a day he went out, mornings for the near ones 
and after school for the newest, the last of them five miles from 
the house. It was dark when he left the last one, a single set in 
a little slough that lay in the swag of Turkey Hill below the second 
growth. This was really only a test trap. Several times he’d seen 
track there, but he wasn’t sure the place had enough to make the 
extra mile worth it. No road cut through the far side of Turkey 
Hill because of the creek, and the slope was too rocky to farm. 
Paul trapped there for three weeks in January with a couple of 
inches of snow on the ground and didn’t see any footmarks but 
his own. 

He went out at noon one Saturday and got there early, while 
it was still light. Across the valley, on the Fairfield side, he saw a 
road he didn’t know and one house, halfway up a hill. It looked 
empty. Part way down the slough, before he got into the woods, 
he stopped in the meadow and wondered about hauling all his 
traps out into this valley. Sybley’s Swamp did have a lot of musk- 
rats, but the creek here was boggy enough for rats, and besides he 
thought he could get a few foxes up here. Maybe a silver fox. That 
was fifty-two dollars from the furrier. 

Even in the sun the air was down below freezing, and a wind 
blew down the hill. Paul tucked his wet mittens under his arm and 
warmed his hands in the slash pockets of his mackinaw. Often when 
he got over the hill while the light held, he stopped like this and 
stamped his feet to warm them and thought about being a regular 
trapper in Alaska or the North Woods. He had been reading Jack 
London that winter and got to like the strength in his hard legs 
that he could feel better because the cold wind outlined them for 
him under his corduroys. Today he thought about it for a while, 
then set his jaw and narrowed his eyes like Michael and struck out 
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down the hill with a long, loping stride, across the frozen crust of 
the shallow snow, like a trapper snowshoeing in under a bale of 
pelts. At the old, tumbling stone wall that ran through the woods 
he kept right on with his swung-out, snowshoe walk, just playing 
at wearing snowshoes for fun. He had never had a real pair on. He 
jumped up onto the loose wall at a high place and from there to a 
big deadfall a yard or so out. Then he was in the dry snow and 
leaves under the deadfall, and at first he didn’t know what had 
really happened because he was almost knocked out. 

He was looking up, with his head and shoulders in the snow. 
His right hand hurt where the skin had torn on the back across 
a broken branch. His leg felt wrong even at first, but it was the 
hand he saw. A cut more than an inch long, kind of white right 
at the edges, and the skin was blue from the cold. He sucked at 
the cut and it felt better. 

His leg was hurting now, bad. It had caught in a crotch of the 
old deadfall he’d come down under. He couldn’t understand how 
it got there because it seemed to have jammed in from below and 
folded almost over him. Anyway, it was broken about halfway 
between the knee and the hip, and he fainted once at the way 
the bone cut him while he was getting it untangled. After he got 
it out and straightened himself on the ground, he stayed very still 
to keep from making it worse. The break didn’t come through the 
skin although inside it throbbed very hot, and it had begun to 
swell. For a few minutes he felt like a Jack London hero trapped 
in the frozen wilderness. An adventure, a real adventure. Then 
he started to get cold because he’d been sweating from the hurt 
and his underwear and shirt were damp. 

Before he got up to the place where he had stopped in the 
meadow in the early afternoon, the sun was gone. The stone wall 
had held him up most. Once he got past that, he had hitched along 
on his left elbow and pushed with his right hand so that his left 
leg dragged underneath, and the broken right one was on top and 
didn’t jar so much. His corduroys were shredded now, and he was 
very wet, and he got colder and was afraid to stop long. 

He tugged his wool cap down over his ears again and got his 
hands out of the wet mittens and warmed them under his mac- 
kinaw. His legs had to stay straight out the way they were. They 
were very cold, especially the left one that was raw in places be- 
cause his pants had torn under that one as he crawled, but what 
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worried him most was his feet. He tried to wiggle the toes of his 
left one sometimes, but he couldn’t feel the toes at all any longer 
as moving. He could only feel their hurting cold. Where the break 
was in his right leg, it was hot and swollen tight against his pants, 
and he didn’t want to move again because the bone might come 
right through. 

He raised his head up slowly in the dark on the windy hill. 
There was no house light anywhere, and only a few stars came 
through the overcast. In a minute it came to him that he had 
passed out again. Lying there, before he got moving and came 
really awake, he had a feeling that any second now he would hear 
Michael’s feet crunch on the snow and that Michael would get 
him up on his back and carry him home and that as they went up 
and over Turkey Hill, Michael would say: “I told you not to 
come out here without me, damn it,” and he would say: “I’m 
sorry, Michael.” For a minute he smelled Michael’s black, curly 
hair where his own face rubbed against it near Michael’s ear. 

The wind swished the dry hummocks of grass that stuck through 
the snow, and the dark woods seemed to close in around the open 
meadow all the way from the top of the hill, where there was no 
clear skyline, down to the deep valley. Even a dog’s lonely night 
howl that would have been, company, or a train hooting far away, 
but there was only the cold and the dark and snow. 

A thrust of wind caught Paul as he balanced on his elbow and 
downed him like a kick, and he knew Michael was not coming. 
Nobody was coming because all winter he’d told no one where he 
went. There were other kids that trapped, and if they knew, they’d 
get his sets. The family hadn’t asked. He would have told Michael, 
but he hadn’t asked either. I'll freeze here, he thought now, Ill 
die, and it’ll be Michael’s fault. He wanted to cry, but he wouldn’t 
cry any more for Michael. He did not want to die, either, even to 
show Michael. He lay quiet and rubbed his raw hands together 
inside his mackinaw. 

As he thought about dying, he kept tensing up, and finally with 
the kind of little noise a dog makes when you kick it, he ‘scram- 
bled over and dragged himself up the slope on both arms, push- 
ing with the side of his good left foot and forgetting about the 
right leg altogether. His mittens were off when he started, and he 
kept on, throwing his forearms out flat and inching along, his bare 
fingers snatching at the dry grass that came up here and there 
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through the snow. Long before he stopped, he began to cry, and he 
cried for a long time and crawled. Where the old log road started 
near the top of the hill, he gave out again and fell flat out in the 
shallow snow. 

He remembered a warm bed and unstiffened limbs like bits of 
dream that rise from fairy tales, and all that he understood was 
the crunching, granular, heat-sucking cold of winter rocks against 
bare palms. Above him on the old road frozen branches clattered 
in the wind, and hauling himself along the bare swept crown 
between the wheel ruts he heard for a long time a steady sound, 
“hoo-hoo,” almost not a sound but some pure pain swollen outward 
into voice. He was over the top of the road and going downhill 
before he understood that the sound was from him, that it was his 
own animal wail, going out with each breath. 

He did not stop again. Sometimes he did not cry. Sometimes he 
understood that he was living to spite Michael, and he urged him- 
self on so that he could beat Michael some day. Then there were 
spells when he forgot Michael altogether in the pain from his 
bare hands. They were numb, and snow had frozen between the 
fingers, but he still felt, each time he reached out, as if cold slivers 
of rough stone were jammed deep into them, between the bones. 
He had stopped sweating, and cramps knotted his arms so that 
each forward lunge seemed to tear the flesh a little from his bones. 
He did not look up any longer but kept his head down, his face 
almost in the snow. Finally he grated across the gravel where the 
log trail hit the county road. 

He did not see the car or understand the lights, but kept crawl- 
ing, reaching his forearms out flat to heave himself ahead. The 
woman in the wool coat turned him over, and the man kept say- 
ing: “I thought it was a dog, a big dog somebody run over.” What 
they said was clear to him but disconnected in his mind, and he 
ignored it. He did not really stop trying’ to crawl until they got him 
to the hospital. Then the heat from the tile-white rooms scalded 
his frostbite, and he whimpered and breathed very slowly to hold 
the pain back. Doctors and nurses in white jackets bent over him 
on the white table with faces that had no expression at all, nothing 
that he made sense of. 

A kind of fame came to him from the accident. His name was 
in all the papers, and on the second day a newspaper reporter 
came in to ask questions, and another man took his picture with 
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all his bandages on. He had told the reporter, or he guessed maybe 
the reporter had asked him, about how he read Jack London’s 
stories about Alaska; and the story about him in the paper said 
he was the kind of rugged hero Jack London wrote about. His 
nurse ran into his room with the paper on the day it came out and 
read him the story and then kissed him and ran off because she 
was supposed to be working someplace else. Propped up in the big 
bed alone, he began to cry very softly so that tears came but no one 
heard him. He liked being a hero even though it wasn’t true. But 
hearing the nurse read, especially the part about how he had not 
asked for help, reminded him of Michael, and he knew now for 
sure that Michael did not care. 

The family had come in the morning on the second day and 
stood around his bed in their good clothes. His father had been 
all right, even a little proud of him, saying to his mother, “Well, 
he got himself out of it like a man.” The doctor came in to explain 
that he wasn’t going to lose his fingers or anything, and after a 
while his mother stopped looking scared and told him he was 
thoughtless and had worried them. Michael said nothing at all to 
him directly. His father said: ‘“Michael’ll bring your traps in, 
won’t you?” And Michael said: “All right,” but not to Paul. David 
was the only friendly one. He came up to the head of the bed and 
asked Paul if he wanted him to bring the model boat his Gramp 
was helping him whittle out of a piece of white pine. Paul said: 
“No,” because he couldn’t whittle with his hands all bandaged 
up, but after they went away and he was alone in the empty yel- 
low room with the screen across the doorway, he wished he had 
said: “Yes,” even though he couldn’t do anything with his hands. 

Most of the time for the first few days, while he was in the 
private room, he lay there thinking about how you were supposed 
to love your family and want to see them. He didn’t want to see 
them at all. He didn’t know what he wanted, but he understood 
very thoroughly that Michael wasn’t sorry for not coming to help 
him. The man and woman in the car, two people he didn’t even 
know, had got him, and they hadn’t done it for him either. The 
man thought he was a dog. 

After he had thought about all of it for a long time, he decided 
that he wasn’t going to cry for any of. them any more. 

The author of three novels, a textbook, articles, stories, poems and reviews, Robert 


O. Bowen is now working on a long novel of an immigrant family blending into 
American culture. ‘“‘Decline of A Hero,’’ is a chapter from this novel. 








Joanne de Longchamps 


A MINOR VENICE PAINTED 
ON THE SUMMER 


Sea that threshes bone of bird and tumbles stone 
moves on the land like sleep 

in retreat before returning— 

I move downsand as to a sleep of pleasure, 
entreating the dream for something warm, 
potion that saves or tropic of elation, 

and reach the cold commotion of the waves, 
a chill coast done with burning. 

Beach to boardwalk points a flimsy town, 
flying port of stilts and wheels 

where plaster palaces of fun 

paint a minor Venice on the summer; 
carnivals of moving towers 

in a water-park of piers— 

those dead trees planted down 

that wear the bluer bark of barnacles. 
Two seastruck lovers 

lived over the carousel, 

tethered to their tower 

like clappers in a bell— 

Swung above a stable 

where stallion, lion and swan 

wheeled afternoon to evening 

in a carved continuum— 

Underfoot and overhead 

lurched to the prancing, 

moved the lovers in their bed 

to a double dancing— 

And they believed the fable 

of the gilt harmonium. 

Poem, the artifact of love, 

is scooped from withering sand, 

a stone still warm from summer— 

And sea that reaps the brittle bones of birds 
moves on the land like sleep, 

teaching the watercolored words, 

although they rave of wheels and towers 

to dance to graver music with the waves. 





Bruce Williamson 


SICK TRANSIT 
(The Diary of a Debauchee) 


Sa. SAL-LEE. SAL-Lay. Sal-o-may. Sally may, Sally might. Sallymae 
or mae not consent to lend herself Body and Soul (Tin Pan Alley, 
I pause to note, is the alley where Sally derives her principal 
cultural nourishment) to my mad design. 
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It is Sunday, June 21st. Having deposited Sallymae’s mother in 
the Grand Canyon! (poor Yvonne plunged with unaccustomed 
grace past the glans of a gigantic stalagmite, and came to rest in 
the parched pubic undergrowth at its base), we proceeded north 
by northwest following an umbilical stretch of Arizona highway 
across the great bare belly of America. 

We were near St. George*, Utah, enroute to Austin? (the navel, 
if you care for those exhausting anatomical fancies I am compelled 
to pursue), when Sallymae began to writhe and squirm seductively 
on the seat beside me, the selfsame seat so voluptuously tenanted 
till this afternoon by her wretched Momsy. “Harpow carpome 
yarpou parpushed Marpomsarpy arpoff tharpat clarpiff?” she 
said now. 

“What?” I had waited hours, five to be exact, for any sort of 
auditory stimulus emanating from the petulant lips of my nine- 
year-old striplet. When it came, I found myself at a loss to reply, 


for nothing she uttered was ever remotely contiguous to the per- 


1. GRAND CANYON. A dreadful, but fortunately situated example of soil erosion in 
the southwestern United States. 
2. ST. GEORGE. Where late Mesozoic dragons, too large to be slain, died of sheer 


boredom. 
3. AUSTIN, NEV. Not to be confused with Austin, Texas, many miles away and a 
state capital, 
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petual Passion Play unfolding in my brain, that feverishly engross- 
ing spectacle of my own authorship, in which Sallymae and myself 
were the dyadic performers. Co-starring, co-existing, co-operating, 
co-habitating. Delightful co-habit for little co-rabbits. Two for the 
Say-so. 

I leaned sideways, the better to hear. ‘“‘What?” I repeated, and 
prayed she would drop that accursed Arp Language for the nonce. 

“You pushed her. I seen you.” 

“Pas si vite,” I said, “c’est un fait accompli. A chose faite point 
de remede.” 

“Huh?” 

We were intricately attuned. 

‘No use crying over spilt mother’s-milk,” I shot back, translating 
freely. 

“Talk English,” she sneered. My venomous jibe was wasted. I 
had forgotten the sprout’s vile education. It is her custom to affect 
an infantine scorn for all things foreign: Volkswagons (this one 
in particular), Japanese films, Carl Orff, pate de foie gras, and 
Yours Truly. 

“Sal,” I began afresh, groping for the ring of authority, “let 
us abandon discussion of mater, post obitum. Your Momsy’s demise, 
lamentable though it was, cannot but be construed as a master 
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stroke of our joint destinies. There exists between us, and this I 
believe to be irrefragable . . .” 

“I don’t know what yur talkin’ about.” Magnificently aloof, she 
slumped down—discarded sandals still buckled and dangling from 
profusely scarred ankles, where many wily mosquitoes had drunk 
their fill—and seized, one by one, with bare toes (remarkable pre- 
hensility, the little vixen!) , a half-dozen Doublemint gum wrappers 
which she threw out the window to mark our trail. When she had 
finished tidying up, she rendered a listless kick at my gearshaft. 
Shift. Steady on, chap. Proceed in neutral. 

“I gotta go to the john,” she announced, anti-climatically. 

We stopped at the next service station, an enamelled oasis the 
facade of which boasted rayriad shiny blue squares, and each 
dazzled me with a living breathing likeness of my Sal as she raced 
toward the door marked Cowgirls. She was met halfway by a 
brawny, hirsute sophomore whom I took to be john himself, for 
he handed her a magic key, along with an insolent grin. As if 
that weren’t enough, he leaned hard on my left fender, and asked, 
“Fill ’er up?” 


I sit here now, surreptitiously scribbling, one eye on john and one 
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on Sal. Vision biurred. He is not trustworthy. He transmuted her 
first day’s hush money into nickels and dimes, which she is this 
moment squandering on Coke, Doublemint, Jujyfruits, and other 
atrocities (note: write a letter to oil company re john). Oh, I 
know his kind. Rawbones. Raw hide. I saw, dear john, that deft 
vigorous thrust of the gas nozzle into our tank, betraying an un- 
mistakeable proclivity to maximum penetration. Farewell, john, 
a long farewell! We shall think of you tonight at the Ko-Zee 
Kaktus Kabins. 

MONDAY. Blue Monday, I might add. The Ko-Zee Kak-tus 
Kabins (Triple AAA), notwithstanding free TV and lascivious 
landscaping, constituted a fiasco. The free TV was on the blink. 
Sal, inconsolable, insisted on sleeping in the back seat of the Volks 
so she could play radio until the last station subsided. She claims 
to have heard Hawaii, our fiftieth state (forty-nine were enough). 
I must buy her a transistor portable, or myself a large station 
wagon. 

We had a late start this A.M. a cause de dead battery (a cause 
de Sallymae), and while I dealt with that misfortune she, seduced 
by the blandishments of a dairy bar built in the shape of an igloo, 
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bobbed down the road to consume three pineapple Frostee-Goods. 
Pineapple is one of Hawaii’s chief exports. She seems highly sug- 
gestible, I note with pleasure. Threw up in P.M. as we careened, 
more or less at random, across the Great Salt Lake Desert* toward 
Great Salt Lake’. 

We passed a truck-load of itinerant Navajos, or indigenous Utes, 
unfurling the fruits of their looms at the side of the road. “Look,” 
I remarked lewdly, indicating one blatantly pregnant squaw (not 
without a certain amount of self-reproach, but boys will be boys), 
“somebody took a chance on an Indian blanket.” 

My sly innuendo came to naught. “How far we from Reno and 
Las Vegas, towns like that?” she asked, freely precociating, “I bet 
I’d be lucky, hey, on them slot machines.” Slarpot Marpacharpines. 
Reversed our direction. I was sorry to miss Salt Lake, I wanted to 
see if she would float, Ivory pure. 

TUESDAY. Escaped dust storm of last evening at a shappy hos- 
telry (regional decor) in the middle of nowhere; the place was 
aswarm with cameramen, technicians, directors, script girls, etc. 


4.5. GREAT SALT LAKE DESERT, GREAT SALT LAKE. Near Salt Lake City, 
situated at the approximate northern latitude of, say, Madrid or Naples; and there 
the resemblance ends. 
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A film unit engaged in the protraction of TV westerns. Any old 
port in a khamsin, comme on dit. Ere the Sandman touched us 
with his wand, my striplet was consigned to three faded harlots 
in their twenties. I bunked (in the bunkhouse) on a rollaway, 
momentarily interrupting traffic between a brace of slender, hip- 
less actors whose cleft chins would seem to belie their nocturnal 
homophonies. They claimed to have “studied” back East, with 
“Lee.” All things considered, I presume facetiae to be numbered 
among their indulgences. 

Sallymae is not speaking to me at this writing. She woke up 
cross, threatened to have, then had, a conniption fit because I 
forbad her to traipse after the star of the company (a pseudony- 
mous libertine, currently masquerading as “Spit Cotton” or some- 
thing of the sort). She wanted him to autograph her sombrero, 
she still insists. I achieved quietus (nothing more, alack) by slap- 
ping her pert face. However, I shall placate my dolly ce sozr. 

WEDNESDAY. Reno. At the Silver Dollar Motel, all the cards 
were stacked in my favor, but Sallymae retains trump. 

Primo, I tried bribery. She lost $23.50 worth of quarters. | 
tendered gifts in mad profusion: a souvenir barrette; a loaded die; 
salt and pepper shakers concealed in individual tepees; the 
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Collected Works of Johnny Mathis, 45 rpm; a tour of snack bars, 
where she hoped to see movie queens bent on banana splitsville. 
We consumed, between us: two westerns, three Red Hots, one 
Mr. Goodbar, two Burg-ettes, four Choc-O-Malts, and a Bromo 
(mine). 

Secundo. Et enfin, back to our roost, and not a moment too 
soon. I essayed, from my cramped position on the double bed (I 
was doing my best to alleviate a sudden abdominal seizure), sev- 
eral cogent epigrams, managing to squeeze in rather happy refer- 
ences to Childermas, lycanthropy, les bras de Morphee, incest, 
pubescent trauma, and tapered off with a few pithy comments 
anent the Berlin Crisis, just for the hell of it. 

Sallymae remained curiously unmoved. “Yarpou arpare narputs,” 
she shrugged. “Gee, they ain’t even got phonographs in these 
cabins.” 

She wanted to spin her discs, which sounded promising, but | 
prevailed upon her to let Daddums plan the evening’s diversion. 
Something we might share, Together, as a family. Well and good, 


till I suggested reading aloud excerpts from Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, or maybe we’d both read, huh, and split up the parts? She 
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would have none of it. We browsed, instead, through a recent 
issue of Prolific Romances. Heroine “goes overboard” for devoutly 
scrotal parking lot attendant, who is “just out for what he can 
get.” Sal’s comment: “I sure hated that Dave. I wonder if she’ll 
have a boy baby, or a girl?” Yes. 

When all else failed, I tried the direct question (“Huh? Talk 
English”). Desperate, I resorted to threats—I would turn her over 
to some Motivation Research outfit—and then, as the amethystine 
rays of dawn crept obscenely through the shutters, violence. 
“Lemme go,” she whined, “Momsy would be awful mad if she 
knew how you acted.” She keeps forgetting that poor Yvonne has 
gone to Yvalhalla. At times I suspect the child is not bright. 

The last words from her peppermint lips, shortly before I dozed 
off, were, “This isn’t California, is it? That’s where Disneyland 
is, in California.” Pass. No bid. Your trick, striplet. 

THURSDAY. Rain. Who is Dick Clark? Who, for that matter, 
is D.J.? Perhaps we were being followed today by those two fetal 


specimens ensconced in an amniotic “bubble car” (Sal’s expres- 
sion )of rape red. Sal waved. They waved back. Finally out-dis- 


tanced them, after Howard Johnson’s. 
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Our oral intercourse is dense as the Matto Grosso. My darling 
chatters, incomprehensibly for the most part, about Disneyland. 
Visions of Tinkerbell dance in her head, she would have me be- 
lieve, but I am not so easily gulled as she supposes. Wouldn’t 
Disney love to get his hands on her, though? I can see, now, a 
sequence of million dollar successes. Sallymae and the Seven Licen- 
tious Dwarves (re-make). Sallymae: A Nature Study. The Saga of 
Sallymae. Nothing doing, Walt. We shall steer clear of your en- 
chanted glades, Mickey Mouse effigies, interplanetary erectors, and 
sundry Priapean shrines, where pre-delinquents gaze in mock- 
wonder, the while their gonads quicken. 

We are now in the twin states. California, Nervous Collapse. 

FRIDAY. Disneyland. Bugs Bunny distinctly lewd, and paddle- 
wheel vessels make me ill. 

SATURDAY. Last night I enjoyed an erotic dream. Sallymae, 
stark naked, strolling past insensate guards into Fantasyland (or 
Never, Neverland, I forget which). I, the bearded satyr tout nu, 
was surprised at my morning ablutions in the kiddie pool. 

When I woke up this morning, this true morning, here in Grim 
Realityland, she was gone. Lass and baggage, for keepsies. 
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Panic ripped at my throat. I swallowed a Dixie cupful of warm 
grape soda (all that remained of my darling), shaved, and sat 
down to contrive a plan for recovery. Recovery, recovery . . . nose 
cones. I had it, by Jupiter! I dared not present myself at the ticket 
window of that phallic phantasmagoria, an unaccompanied adult 
with carnal anticipation burning in both eyes, but there were other 
strategems. I would go to Los Angeles, find some shady operator 
who might, for a price, place a helicopter at my disposal. Ad- 
mittedly, it was a daring plan, perhaps an insane one. Yet I 
rather relished the prospect of snatching my prey vulturously sky- 
ward. Up, up, up we would go. High, high, high over the Great 
Castle, the Wicked Queen, the Boys’ Lavatory. Bye bye, pubescents! 

The drive to L.A. had, however, a disastrous effect. Mine was 
not the first lofty scheme to be ceiled in by smog. Sans Sal, the 
Volks seemed strangely quiet. I could think. I lost my way, having 
taken a wrong cloverleaf, and stopped at length on a street called 
Vine. Requiring a soporific to lull the tiger in my loins, I made for 
the nearest drug store. 

I stepped up to the counter and asked, by its brand name, for 
a popular west coast barbiturate, adding, “au plus vite, je vous en 
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“You speak French,” said a voice behind me, without conviction. 

I turned, and saw her. A full-grown woman for heaven’s sake, 
a film fatale of somewhat diminished celebrity (currently employed 
over at Desilu, it turned out). She carried, and was waiting to pay 
for, her purchases—what appeared to be a bottle of Cointreau, 
plus paperback editions of Gide, Mead, Schweitzer, and Mme de 
Sevigne. She smiled an experienced smile, as well she might if 
one dares believe what they print in the tabloids. Face pale, post- 
operative. Lashes unlikely. When she hoisted her wrap over one 
slightly corpulent shoulder, the atmosphere crackled sable. Gentle- 


men of the jury, she looked good. I heard suddenly, or thought 
I heard, a faint faraway “shwoo-oosh”, like a cherry phosphate 


losing its fizz. 


We trust that this is the last of the Lolita parodies. We offer it to celebrate the 
paperback edition (The only way!) of the novel and because Mr. Williamson threatened 
to have it done as a Little Golden Book if we refused. 

Williamson is a non-native New Yorker recently turned from ~“, tu writing. More 
examples of his rather wild approach will be seen in New Faces of 1960. 


Larry Green is a free-lance art director in San Francisco. Fellow art directors have 
remained strangely mute regarding Larry’s work due possibly to the fact that he exhibits 
only on St. Swithin’s Day to groups of one. This moustache is not really complete—the 


full book, size 4’ by 8’’ is available from CONTACT at $1.00 each. 
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YOUTH AND THE TRAGIC VIEW 


At the age of thirty 
I found fewer defensive walls. 


Insecticide had killed the locusts 
but where were the trees? 
Where was the grass? 


One drink was my undoing. 
When the others at the party 
came to ice a drink: 

“What are you doing here?” 
I studied the kitchen sink 
and said I didn’t know. 


The year that I was thirty 
all this happened. 
I called it my time of angst. 


Time has blooded my passionate youth, 
my Clean despair. 

The rebel-view from where I stood 

is thick with trees, 

full of the locust sound. 

And as for walls, they loom up 
everywhere. 





—Hodo T obase 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Morin 
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RUSSIA, CHINA AND THE 
PAPER TIGER 


IN OUR DEFENSE PLANS we tend to focus attention upon the Soviet 
Union as a potential aggressor. No doubt we would be committing 


a serious mistake if we were to underestimate this possibility, but 
we might be guilty of an equally grievous error if we did not pre- 
pare ourselves for other eventualities. 

Having reached the point in nuclear armament where each can 
levy a devastating blow against the other, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union may well come to the conclusion that sofne 
kind of mutual accomodation is the only way out. 

Nevertheless, we should not allow ourselves to believe that such 
an agreement would necessarily put an end to the serious challenge 
which the Communist countries present to the West. Whereas, com- 
paratively speaking, while we live in a veritable Garden of Eden, a 
large part of the world’s population still suffers from hunger and 
want. As long as this situation continues, we may expéct the Com- 
munists to exploit it. 

I think, however, that there is another danger facing us: Com- 
munist China may be the power most likely to trigger a third world 
war—a war which both the United States and the Soviet Union 
would prefer to avoid. 

During a visit to the Soviet Union last year, I found that many 
Russians, intelligent men in the street, if you will, had calculated 
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the future with chilling precision. They professed not to want war 
—in this they were virtually unanimous. More than twenty-five per- 


cent of their country had been occupied during World War II; 
Leningrad had been under artillery fire for over two and a half 
years; their cities from the Baltic to the Black Sea had been leveled 
and pulverized; five million Russians had lost their lives. All this 
had been bad enough, but a nuclear war would be worse. 

And yet, if it came to a fight they would win—of this they were 
equally convinced. “You Americans don’t know what it is to have 
your homeland destroyed,” I was told, “but we Russians do. If war 
comes, you will lose New York and Washington and Detroit and 
Chicago and San Francisco, and we will lose Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and Kiev and Odessa and Stalingrad, but we are accustomed 
to it, and you are not. We shall spread over the steppe, as we 
have done before, and dig into the earth, as we have done before. 
When it is over, there will be only half of us left, but we will get up 
out of the mud and rebuild the country. We have done it before 
and we can do it again, and we shall come out of it better than 
you people in America.” 

Most of the Russians I talked with were confident and even 
cocky—until they considered China. “Mao Tse-tung can lose half 
his population,” a Soviet technician reminded me, “and there will 
still be more than 300 million left.” 

Here again I found that many Russians had measured the alter- 
natives to a nicety. “Suppose nuclear war breaks out between the 
United States and the Soviet Union,” one man told me, “clearly 
we destroy each other and China wins. Suppose, on the other hand, 
that a war breaks out between the United States and China—what 
happens then? You Americans drop nuclear bombs on China and 
kill a few million people, and the other 500 million or more dig in. 
Mao calls on us for support, and so again the Russians and Ameri- 
cans destroy each other—and China still wins.” 

This analysis, in one form or another, represents a dilemma from 
which few Russians I talked with saw any escape. Technologically 
the Soviet Union will remain superior to China for a long time to 
come, but the Russians are committed to helping close the gap, and 
the stronger they help China become, the less the possibility for con- 
straining the Peking government. “Do not underestimate the Chi- 
nese,” a Soviet citizen with experience in China warned me. “Their 
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country will be a nuclear power before your people know it.” Ac- 
cording to this argument, the Chinese Communists, with a mini- 
mum number of nuclear weapons, could touch off a conflict which 
neither the Russians nor the Americans could then control. 

Clearly, it is the top Soviet leadership that makes policy, and not 
the man in the street, but the argument is worth considering. 

Inherent in this Russian viewpoint is an assumption that Com- 
munist China will be less responsible in its handling of nuclear 
power than either the Soviet Union or the United States. 

Recent research into causes of international conflict suggests two 
kinds of states that are likely to trigger a general war. There is the 
decaying great power which may take hostile action to divert atten- 
tion from its domestic difficulties and as a last-gasp attempt to hold 
itself together. In 1914 both Austria-Hungary and Russia tended to 
fall into this category. 

The other kind of potential aggressor—the kind we are con- 
cerned with here—is the vigorous and ambitious but dissatisfied 
state which perceives itself as continually blocked from playing the 
masterful world role which it has envisioned for itself. A state of 
this kind, constantly aware of the disagreeable gap between the 
painful “is’” and the beckoning “ought to be,” suffers galling frus- 
trations in nearly all its international affairs and is thereby driven 
sooner or later, into some aggressive action calculated to improve 
its circumstance. 

In addition to a perception of this gap, the dissatisfied state, be- 
fore it takes overt action, must perceive—accurately or inaccurately 
—-some real possibility for improving its status by the contemplated 
action. No state, in short, will consciously set out to lose a war, but, 
a frustrated people or their leaders—particularly if they stand 
somewhat isolated from the rest of the world polity—are likely to 
overrate their own capabilities and underrate the capabilities of the 
powers which seem to block their way. In such circumstances—if 
the frustrated member of the polity has either power of its own or 
allies that are powerful—it becomes crucially important for other 
states continually to make known to the potential aggressor their 
own capabilities and intent. Otherwise, the frustrated state is likely 
to take actions that are irrational, highly adventurist, and a threat 
to the general peace. 

Until recently the Soviet Union undoubtedly met those criteria 
for a potential aggressor, and to some considerable degree it prob- 
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ably still does. Obviously the top leaders, and also many of the 
citizenry, feel that the Soviet Union ought to be the greatest power 
on earth, but the country is actually still cast in a role second to the 
United States. Obviously, too, and especially since the launching of 
the first Sputnik, Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues have felt more 
and more confident of their military capabilities vis a vis the United 
States and its Western allies. 

One can argue, however, that the U.S.S.R.—leaders and popu- 
lace alike—now have too deep an investment in the country and 
in its steadily improving standards of life to risk a nuclear war 
of dubious outcome except in the most extreme contingency. Now 
and then it must occur to Mr. Khrushchev, as he reviews the 
course of events since 1945, that the Soviets have done well where 
they have relied upon “economic warfare” and the “nibbling” 
tactics of highly controlled and localized political and guerrilla 
conflicts—and have gained next to nothing from their one major 
military venture, the Korean War. Why change an effective and 
relatively safe and inexpensive strategy for one that risks near 
annihilation for the victor as well as for the vanquished? “We shall 
bury you economically,” Mr. Khrushchev boasted, and he prob- 
ably meant it. 

Beyond this, there is evidence that the Russians, since putting 
up Sputnik, have gained a considerable measure of self-confidence 
which, along with their improved communications with the West 
and the broadening possibilities for “the good life’”” among members 
of the bureaucracy, have somewhat lowered the level of national 
frustration. 

China’s view of the world environment: is much more difficult 
to reconstruct. Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues have tended all 
along to misperceive American intentions and to miscalculate 
American strength, and the larger these false perceptions grow, 
I think, the greater the danger of large scale conflict from that 
quarter. Much more perplexing, however, is the apparent Chinese 
callousness to opinion in India and other parts of non-Communist 
Asia. For nearly a decade after coming to power the Peking regime 
courted neutralist sympathy and nourished the “Bandung spirit”— 
only to squander it all by repressions in Tibet and violations of 
hitherto friendly, or at least not unfriendly, borders. This behavior 
places the role of Communist China in a new and rather be- 
wildering context. 
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To explain such seemingly irrational behavior we can fall back 
on the time-worn assumption that the Peking regime is merely car- 
rying out Russian orders, whether they make sense or not, and has 
no character or will of its own. If this should be a valid analysis, 
then Moscow can be viewed accurately as the sole nerve control 
center of the whole system, and our current policies are sufficient. 
Or we can speculate that Peking, viewing with alarm what it per- 
ceives as an improvement in Soviet-American relations, has set out 
deliberately to embarrass Mr. Khrushchev and—even at the ex- 
pense of neutralist opinion—to force a bi-polar cleavage so deep 
that the Russians cannot possibly negotiate across it. Or we can 
dig back into Chinese history and retrace certain trends which sug- 
gest that Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues may be acting out roles 
that are inherently at least as nationalist and imperialist in nature 
as they are Marxist-Leninist. 

Something over a hundred years back, at the time of the Opium 
War, one Lin Tsu-hsu, Imperial High Commissioner and a director 
of the Emperor’s War Board, wrote Queen Victoria requesting that 
she halt the British trade in opium. “When your majesty receives 
this document,” he warned, “let us have a speedy communication 
in reply ... Do not... evade or procrastinate.” 

There is no record that Queen Victoria ever received Lin’s 
letters; certainly, she did not answer them. For in 1839 the Imper- 
ial High Commissioner and the Emperor himself were as powerless 
to affect developments in the British Empire as King Canute to 
halt the tide. China may have been morally right on the opium 
issue, but there was next to nothing that the Emperor could do 
about it, and Lin’s letters undoubtedly amused rather than pro- 
voked the British. 

Throughout many generations prior to the Opium War China 
had lived in splendid isolation, and the leaders still saw their coun- 
try as the hub of the only world order that really mattered. The 
country nurtured a culture that was millenia-deep; it lived by well- 
tried and cultivated customs; it encompassed economic, political 
and social structures that were virtually self-contained. Under 
these circumstances, China and many of its people could see no 
reason for dealing with other parts of the earth except with the 
condescension which great empires have traditionally displayed 
toward frontier “barbarians.” 
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Over the centuries any foreigner who wished to “come and be 
transformed” had been free to enjoy and participate in the benefits 
of Chinese civilization—provided, of course, that he recognized the 
supreme position of the Emperor. For the Son of Heaven possessed 
a mandate to rule all men and to represent them in his ritual sacri- 
fices before the forces of the universe. As Emperor, he stood forth 
as the sole mediator between Heaven and Earth, and it was only 
fitting, therefore, that mortals should perform the kowtow before 
him—should approach him only through the three kneelings and 
nine prostrations which European envoys came to find increasingly 
objectionable. ) 

With the end of the eighteenth century and the opening of the 
nineteenth, Great Britain and other European nations had addressed 
the Emperor on numerous occasions and had frequently sent him 
presents. They did not realize at first that even these courtesies 
were being interpreted by the Son of Heaven as obeisances and 
tribute from sovereigns lesser than himself. Lin Tsu-hsu wrote to 
the British monarch: “You, the Queen of your honorable nation, 
sit upon a throne occupied through successive generations by prede- 
cessors all of whom have been styled respectful and obedient.” Over 


the years, moreover, China’s Heavenly Dynasty had “nourished 
and cherished” the British people and had made it possible for 
England to “become the rich and flourishing country it is said 
to be.” 


The Emperor, in this self-centered and myopic view, was not to 
be trifled with. “Our celestial empire rules over ten thousand king- 
doms,” Lin warned Queen Victoria. “Most surely do we possess 
a measure of god-like majesty which ye cannot fathom. Still, we 
cannot bear to slay or exterminate without previous warning... .” 

The High Commissioner could afford to be generous, for the 
British seemed to have been greatly over-rated. “Now here is why 
people are dazzled by the name of England,” he wrote the Emp- 
eror. “Because her vessels are sturdy and her cannons fierce, they 
call her powerful. But the warships of the said Barbarians are very 
heavy, taking water to the depth of tens of feet . . . If we refrain 
from fighting with them on the sea, they have no opportunity to 
take advantage of their skill. Once in harbour their vessels be- 
come unwieldy .. .” 

As for British soldiers—they did not know how to use fists and 
swords like proper fighters. “Also, their legs are firmly bound with 
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cloth, and in consequence it is very inconvenient for them to 
stretch. Should they land it is apparent that they can do little harm, 
and therefore, what is called their power can be controlled without 
difficulty.” 

In due course a number of British warships did engage vessels 
of the Chinese fleet, which could neither raise nor lower their 
guns and which failed, therefore, to make a single hit. The battle 
was over in less than an hour and it was then Lin’s painful duty 
to break this news to his Emperor. Prudently, the High-Commis- 
sioner proceeded as men in similar predicaments had proceeded 
before and have proceeded since: he reported the defeat as a 
victory. The Emperor, of course, was enormously pleased that his 
forces had overcome the Barbarian fleet, and in a Vermilion Decree 
he commended the Admiral in command and bestowed a com- 
mensurate decoration. 

The Ch’ing Dynasty managed to live for more than half a 
century—self-centered, threatened on all sides, and pathetically out 
of touch with reality. Meanwhile, the Western merchant, the West- 
ern missionary, the Western diplomat, and finally the Western 
intellectual chipped and hacked and battered at the foundations 
of the age-old Chinese ‘world order.” In the course of a few 
decades a “barbaric” but technologically superior West brought 
about a reversal of the old relationship: China, wide open to 
Western economic exploitation, became, in effect, a tributary of 
the West. 

Both Lin Tsu-hsu and the Emperor. had let the world pass them 
by. They had lost touch with rapidly changing reality. 

Today, a many-times more powerful China is also out of touch 
with reality. The Peking regime has maintained no relations with 
any major industrial power in the West except England, and these 
ties have been minimal and by no means friendly. There is prob- 
ably not a single member of the Chinese Politburo who has had 
a first hand look at any advanced capitalist state of the West 
during the last thirty years. Mao Tse-tung did not venture outside 
China until 1950, when he visited Moscow. Since then he has re- 
turned to the Soviet Union once—in 1957—but he is not known 
to have set foot in any other country. Lin Shao-ch’i, who probably 
ranks second to Mao in the effective party hierarchy, studied in 
Moscow years ago, but there is no record of his visiting any other 
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country. A number of other top Communist leaders studied in 
France or Germany in the early 1920’s, but few of them have been 
outside China—unless to visit the Soviet Union—-since those days. 
Chou En-lai is the only top Chinese Communist leader who has 
had any considerable experience with the non-Communist world, 
and his influence on the regime is usually believed to be some- 
what limited. 

Myopic as they are bound to be under these circumstances, the 
Chinese Communist leaders can quite understandably dismiss the 
West as a “paper tiger.” What Mao and his colleagues probably 
consider most galling, however, is the fact that they so frequently 
find themselves blocked by the same “paper” beast that they despise 
and underestimate. 

Chinese Communist writings and political statements are shot 
through with antagonism, scorn, and contempt for the West. Much 
of this is political invective in the Communist tradition—the same 
sort of verbal attack used by Lenin, Stalin, and other leaders of 
Soviet Russia. Anti-Westernism in China dates far back to a pre- 
Communist era, however, when the British and other “barbarians” 
from the West “overran” the country with their alien values and 
economic power and political might and carved it into treaty ports 
and concessions and rival spheres of influence. The effect on three 
generations of Chinese was often humiliating and deeply traumatic. 
The old Empire lost its “mandate from Heaven” not only because 
it could no longer manage internal affairs, but especially because 
it could not cope effectively with the West. Ever since the Em- 
peror’s downfall Chinese of all political complexions have struggled 
in one way or another to catch up with the rest of the world, to 
restore China to greatness, to surpass the prestige and power of 
the once-barbarian West. 

Prior to the 1911 revolution, and even more after it, many 
Chinese saw the adoption of Western values and techniques as the 
only way to regain national integrity and power and self-respect. 
It was somewhat humiliating for Chinese revolutionary leaders like 
Sun Yat-sen to perceive that China could be rebuilt only with help 
from the West, but the humiliation cut far deeper when these 
leaders discovered—as Sun Yat-sen did—that the West was not 
prepared to render support. It was at this point that Sun Yat-sen 
and many others, each in his own way, turned toward the Soviet 
Union for assistance. 
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Chinese disillusionment with the West was further deepened after 
World War I when the United States, despite the bold words of 
Woodrow Wilson about self-determination, failed to support China 
against Japanese territorial claims at Versailles. The protest move- 
ment of May 4, 1919 is now celebrated by Communist China as 
a turning point in history. 

There are further considerations. Through its campaigns of in- 
doctrination the Communist regime has been able to identify cer- 
tain Marxist-Leninist concepts with values and institutions that 
are traditional to China. Thus, the Emperor with his “mandate” 
from Heaven has been transformed, in a sense, into the dictatorship 
of the proletariat with its “mandate” from history. 

It was not entirely difficult to transform even family values and 
loyalties into support for the state. Many Chinese had been in 
revolt against the traditional Chinese family ever since the turn of 
the century—largely on the grounds that, like the Empire, the 
ancient family concept and structure no longer guaranteed suffi- 
cient protection, rewards and satisfactions in return for the partici- 
pation and loyalty and subordination it demeanded from its mem- 
bers. Taking account of this dissatisfaction, the Communists were 
in a position to win loyalty to—or at least acceptance of—insti- 
tutions which seemed to offer many of the rewards, protections 
and satisfactions which the family now failed to provide. 

We may argue, indeed, that the interaction between “Chinese” 
values and “Communist” values has now reached the point where 
the two are mutually reinforcing and it is increasingly difficult to 
distinguish where the one category ends and the other begins. 
What we perceive emerging now may be a Chinese “national” 
communism far more intense and deeply rooted than the “national” 
bolshevism fostered in the Soviet Union by Joseph Stalin. 

Today, in the eyes of many Chinese—both Communist and non- 
Communist—the People’s Republic, regardless of whatever else 
one may say about it, has gone far toward regaining the power 
and prestige which China lost even before the Empire crumbled. 
The foreigner is now restricted or shut out, and his privileges have 
been extinguished altogether. Great Britain, vestige of an empire 
that once grew strong at China’s expense, proposed mutual recog- 
nition a decade back, and Mao Tse-tung, a Hunanese peasant, 
could dally with the overture. American tanks and infantrymen 
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drove to the Yalu River in Korea, and the peasant Red Army, 
despite its inferior weapons, was able to push them back. Cut off 
as they are from the world of reality, it must appear to many 
Chinese that a new, overwhelming greatness is almost—but not 
yet quite—within the country’s reach. 

Precisely at this crucial balance point between backwardness and 
seeming possibilities of greatness the Peking regime has had to 
face a number of painful domestic inadequacies. Production has 
fallen well below the goals set for this year, and even the 1958 
yields, it turns out, were exaggerated. Meanwhile, with their own 
scornful boasts about over-population still echoing about, Chinese 
Communist leaders must face an inevitable chain of demographic 
explosions and the consequent problem of how to feed the rapidly 
increasing numbers of people. Western scholars calculate a billion 
Chinese before the turn of the century, and there is no evidence 
so far that the Peking regime has come up with anything like 
a workable solution. 

It would not be surprising if these explosions, over the next few 
decades, were to generate almost irresistable pressures for expan- 
sion. In what direction, then, is the population likely to overflow— 
northward and westward into Soviet territory, or into Southeast 
Asia where large numbers of Chinese are already well settled? 

Few twentieth-century Chinese leaders, whether Nationalist or 
Communist, have allowed themselves to forget how far and in what 
directions the old Empire extended. Mao himself has made his 
claims quite specific. “In defeating China in war,” he wrote back 
in 1939, “the imperialist powers have taken away many Chinese 
dependent states and a part of her territories. Japan took Korea, 
Taiwan and the Ryukyu Islands, the Pescadores Islands, Port 
Arthur; England seized Burma, Bhutan, Nepal, and Hongkong; 
France occupied Annam; and even an insigificant country like 
Portugal . . . took Macau.” 

It is doubtful, however, that these areas will suffice. Even many 
Russians are now sensitive to the reality of China bursting at the 
seams right next door to the wide-open spaces of the Soviet Union. 
Their discomfiture is not likely to lessen as the population mounts. 

Another phenomenon strongly reinforces the goading pressures 
of nationalism and of a population that multiplies by geometric 
progression. 
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It is characteristic of Communist regimes that to a considerable 
degree they maintain their organizational consistency by “gather- 
ing up” internal conflict and redirecting it against highly stereotyped 
internal and external “enemies.”” One wonders, indeed, whether or 
not the Communists could have succeeded in China without “reac- 
tionaries,” “bad gentry,” “capitalists,” “imperialists” and their “run- 
ning dogs”, American “germ warfare” and all the other carefully 
conceptualized dragons upon which the masses could displace their 
hostilities and discontent. The more insurmountable the regime’s 
internal difficulties, the more indispensable its “enemies” becomme— 
and the more threatening the perceived “enemies,” the more co- 
hesive the society. It is a reciprocation that operates on ignorance 
and fear and egocentric isolation. 

Against this background it is small wonder that China has not 
been reluctant to use force in Quemoy and Matsu, Korea, Indo- 
China, Tibet, and against the Indian borderlands. We can even 
surmise how Mao and his colleagues might minimize the implica- 
tions of nuclear warfare. Chinese casualties would not be critical 
factor, and productive forces might be adequately dispersed. By 
tradition China has perceived its terrain as a great logistical and 
strategic advantage: defending troops can always draw back into 
the mountains—-as they did under Japanese invasion two decades 
ago—and let the enemy over-extend himself. Today, as heirs to 
Commissioner Lin’s myopia, Chinese Communist leaders might 
persuade themselves that even a nuclear holocaust would leave 
their country relatively unscathed. 

We have built weaponry to deter the Russians and have opened 
our gates to Mr. Khrushchev so that he could assess our intentions 
and our capabilities more accurately. These are wise moves, but 
they will not guarantee much comfort if an angry, near-sighted, 
and deeply frustrated Chinese, rather than a Russian, should have 
his finger on the nuclear trigger. 

What, then, is left for us to do? At the very least, I think, 
it in our interest to draw China into the community of nations 
and into more direct communications with us. But this is not 
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enough. 
There seems to be a process—or a complex of processes— 


whereby human social systems regularize, stabilize, adapt and ad- 
just themselves to meet the requirements of the changing environ- 
ment and try also, if they are really vigorous, to alter the environ- 
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ment for human purposes. On this assumption we may argue that 
while states and governments normally rise, mature, grow old and 
decay, human social systems in a broader sense tend to regulate 
themselves toward optimum conditions of existence. Historically, 
human society thus far has moved toward an increase in these 
adoptive processes—developing well beyond what has been neces- 
sary for crude survival. 

Now, we have reached a crucial turning point—human beings 
quite literally can destroy themselves. Human adaptive processes 
must find ways for men to live together—even men who are in 
violent disagreement with each other. Either we achieve this adap- 
tation quickly—within the next few years—or we may well be done 
for—perhaps as completely and unequivocally done for as the 
dinosaurs who had more brains in their hind quarters than in 
their heads. 

The issue before us is not a partisan issue, it is a question of 


survival . 

It can be argued, in a highly oversimplified fashion, that one of 
the conditions leading to war is a glaring inequality of some sort 
or at least a feeling among some considerable number of people or 
among a whole nation that their condition in life is notably inferior. 


One might conclude, then, that the very existence of our own 
Garden of Eden in a sea of inadequacy and want constitutes a 
condition favoring disorder, rather than order, war rather than 
peace. 

It can be argued, too, that as the Soviet Union and China 
gradually feel more and more satisfied with their own condition 
in life—as they gradually achieve the comforts and luxuries we 
enjoy and the more their attention can be diverted from their past 
feelings of inadequacy—the less they will be inclined toward risky 
adventures that endanger us all. Many observers feel that the Soviet 
Union is approaching this state rather rapidly. For China, by con- 
trast, the road will be very much longer. 

In view of these various considerations it seems to me that man- 
kind has three constructive, highly exciting, and closely related pos- 
sibilities before it. 

First, recognizing that armed forces of total destruction are no 
longer efficient or effective instruments of foreign policy, we should 
urge the governments of the various nations to divert the energy 
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and resources now devoted to military purposes into other, more 
constructive channels. 

Second, we should urge all the nations of the world to join with 
us in searching out and decontaminating the breeding places of 
war. This means transforming the hell holes, where a large pro- 
portion of humanity live, into decent places to live. 

This transformation of hell holes is an enormous task—larger 
than any such task that mankind has so far undertaken. It is a 
task, I believe, in which all nations—and I mean all nations— 
should take part. It is a task which can be accomplished only 
through a world wide mobilization of money, of resources and of 
human energy and imagination on a stupendous scale. It cannot 
be accomplished without at least as much sacrifice as now goes 
into the total world armament race. 

Third, we should urge upon the nations of the world that the 
competitive energies of mankind, in addition to being merged into 
the wiping out of the world’s slums, should also be pooled in a 
joint space program—a concerted effort to forge our missiles into 
space ships. 

Toward these ends I propose, therefore, that the United States 
should not merely take serious cognizance of Mr. Khrushchev’s dis- 
armament proposal; rather, it should go a long way beyond it. 

The United States should present a step by step and phase by 
phase plan—with adequate inspection precautions built into it— 
which would propose systematically to divert and reconvert the 
energy that now goes into the military establishments and war 
preparations of all the nations of the world into a massive coopera- 
tive effort aimed in two directions: (a) to wipe out the world’s 
slums wherever they exist; and (b) to mount a space exploration 
program somewhat in the spirit of the 16th century explorations of 
the globe, but cooperatively engineered among the nations on the 
vast scale prerequisite to the task. 


This article originally appeared as ‘‘Commissioner Lin’s Myopia’’ in a presentation for 
Pacifica published by June Oppen Degnan. 
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METAMORPHOSES 


With beauty it is better not to touch. 

The hand may wither when its range is blocked, 
When, cold tinder, it begs phosphoric brush 
With radiance, the glow of a finger-tip 

In solar contact with the core of warmth, 

And no flesh answers. And yet to freeze 

Alone in the arctic silence of the heart, 

Eying the sullen cells as one by one 

They turn to stone, molding the man in marble, 
Gives deeper hope than tampering with beauty, 
Whose touch shoots sparks—and all is ash: 
Statues have been known to burn with love. 








Richard Hugo 


PORTLAND EXHIBITION 
(For Rachael Griffin) 


Editor's Note: 


In July of last year, the Portland Art Museum, on the occasion 
of the Oregon Centennial, held one of its major exhibitions, 
Painting and Sculptures of the Pactfic Northwest. 

This area, well-known for having developed a regional style in 
the arts of painting and sculpture, is rapidly becoming known for 
the development of a school of poetry as well. A unique feature of 
this exhibition was the presence in the galleries, not only of many 
of the painters, but also of twelve Northwest poets who read, and, 
with the painters, discussed their works and the influence of paint- 
ing on poetry and of poetry on painting. 


Bringing the artist out of the isolation of the workshop or studio, 


the small town or college, into the life of the community, was not, 
in this instance, the least of the accomplishments of the Museum. 
Not only did poet and painter gain insights into the problems of an 
allied but deeply different craft—the exhibition proved also that 
the excitement generated by the exposure to other art forms is one 
of the best kinds of creative stimulus. 

The following is a direct product of this experiment, and, we 
feel, a fine one, worthy of the highest hopes of everyone involved 
in the Portland Exhibition. The paintings are by Northwest artists 
who participated in the exhibition—the poems by Richard Hugo, 
who “found” the paintings, looked at, lived in, and travelled 
through them; he listened to their sounds, to their echoes, to their 
jazz—felt their inside shapes and, as we are all free to do, made 
some guesses. Mr. Hugo, who works at Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, 
has published many poems in literary magazines both here and 
abroad. A .400 hitter for the Boeing Old Crows, he says (sce 
photo), “Unfortunately, it’s a good picture. I look just like that.” 


(We wish to thank the Pacific Color Plate Company, Portland, as well as the Northwest 
eview, University of Oregon, Eugene, for The Bathers. Also, our sincere gratitude to 
the staff of the Portland Art Museum.) 





The figures run like watercolor down 
Because you see them, child, through tears 
And see they have a bond, hold hands, 
Face west and wait. In that dense sea 
Whales collapse, pleasure craft 

Would tumble, only iron float. 


The child outside the painting knows 
The swimmers will not swim, do not 
Hold hands in romance, and the woman 
With the torn suit stretched across 

Her fanning rear would soon be banned 
Were she really woman, and the year 
The year the other swim suits name. 


But now is now. She’ll stay. The child 
Grow, take her hand and face the sea, 
Leave his tears to other eyes and try 

To spot one living thing in all that blue. 
The figures are not clear because your eyes 
Are vague from searching for an island, 
Anything that says: once you enter water 
You can stop and rest, grab a boat 

Or cast yourself in iron with a prayer. 





THe BatHEers—Michele Russo 





SUMMER STAIRS 


Why deny it. The bizarre is true. 
Didn’t he strain and fight his urge 
Before he tore the paper into scrap 
And went into that green that starts 
And ends our lives, and stuck 

His right hand out until she grinned. 


If green is scum, how can she 
Be chalk, or happy at his death, 
His lost face. He was gone 

From the waist down long before 
The painter ground his vision 
To the flat truth of the world. 


The key’s the hat still on his head. 

Men die first, but think and you'll admit 
When a man’s in heat his face and name 
Are gone, but not his head, his right 

To plan her being from his own. 

Let her laugh her damned life in. 

The hat means he can recreate his legs 
And walk on by her while she hopes 

For rain the artist cannot promise, 

And that, should it fall, it will not erase the green. 





SUMMER STAIRS—/ames McGarrel 





Y ELILOW 


LIGHT 


Light is often yellow in the fog. Red 
To the side, a trick the eye plays 
Seeing too much light. Two ingots 
Finally went golden in the fog. 

Are there armies here, yellow, red, 
Fighting in the old way, when heroes 
Were in style and enemies defined 
By uniforms and scowls? Paint 

Is never language, though I heard 
This glory way back in the gallery 
And time, behind the screens of memory, 


Playing in a sewage ditch one dawn. 








There’s no infinity to canvas. This 
Is 4 x 6, and still the toughest 
Parts for all the granite here, 


Are far beyond, way out 

Where the colors and the shapes go on 
Not missing what is caged for us, 

Not caring that we come this close to love. 


Or if the frame’s the end, then yellow, 
Brief as it runs, ran from no brief 

Mind or hand. I'll come on once, 

With luck, like this: McGarity’s trombone, 
Warm, bright and with a wide hard tone. 


YeELLow Licut—Carl Morris 





THE RED CHAIR 


Don’t say simple, even if the sea 

Is obvious and blue beyond the door 
And the sky less blue, shade thick 

As black paint on the cream (if 

That’s the color) sand. Four clouds 
Three with form and the endless cirrus 
Check the light to save the vital lines. 


The lines are wit. They turn the beach 
Into a megaphone, or say the sea 


Will pinch itself to death, somewhere 
To the left, or keep the light 
Of day from spilling on the rugs. 


It’s no mistake the chair is partly 

In the way, and with a red blast 

Keeps us in and looking, child or woman 
At the bright world only men explore. 
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Tue Great Goot—Milton Wilson 








THE GREAT GOOT 


Man with measles, who’s your daddy? 
Sweet-cheese-eating, duraluminum, 
Goot-is-hooting, trout-fed, chrome- 
Spawned, berry-bellied-God. Blue’s 
The goal. The perfect painting: 

Solid blue on a canvas ball. 


Dracula resides in Texas. Splash 
Our mostly-black, somewhat-white, 
Little-yellow, trifling-red, hinted- 
Orange, green-weak lives on sky. 
Man, that’s fettering your bowels. 


I’m for sanity and girls on horses 

If they’re not on horses long. A white 
Bird pecks its navel at the upper right. 
The British flag turned crockery 

And cracked. Men ascending in a ball 
By Bosch to fatal, final blue. 


Go great Milton. It’s a wild, rough, world. 
And you’re the gang that fights it to a draw. 





Gina Berriault 


“Every valley shall be exalted, 
And every mountain and hill made low, 
The crooked straight, 


And the rough places plane.” 
Handel’s Messiah 
Air for Tenor 


ON THE WEEDY floor of the valley lie the mudbrown matchboxes, 
each a row of ten rooms under one flat roof, and a narrow wooden 
porch runs the length of it, each man’s porch his neighbor’s also. 
Four boxes face each other to form a square, the earth of it hard 
as rock in summer, rutty with holes in the rain, and the many 
boxes and their squares are a maze that covers the valley. A few 
small trees, straggling lines of them hardly as high as the low 
dwellings, prettify the roads that intersect the project. Sometimes 
a loud, top-heavy flickering and haggling of sparrows make a 
tree’s presence known, or they make themselves known in the 
spring by their sungreen foliage, but for most of the year they are 
lost in the barren scene, under them stripped cars rusting or new 
ones, red and pink and bluejay blue, reflecting the sun in their 
chrome. 

The hills rise around three sides of the valley and thick upon 
them are more dwellings, but up here the houses are in pairs, 
family houses, standing back to back, and crowding in upon the 
highest of them are groves of oak and eucalyptus and madrona. Up 
here, the tenants can see the islands and the bay, can see across a 
narrow inlet, brown hills casting brown reflections and the white 
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egrets standing on their hairpin legs in the shallows; can see, far- 
ther out, the high cliffs of Belvedere with the raw, flesh-colored 
frames of the new houses hanging out over the water; can see the 
traffic on the highway that runs past the project, (sounding, day 
and night, like an army in flight) the huge silver trucks with their 
black letters read a mile away (Antoni) and the precision-cut 
jewels of the foreign cars swerving around the trucks on the long 
climb up to the bridge. 

On Sunday, the men who dig the earth for the foundations of 
the houses all over the county, pour the concrete, carry the lumber 
on their shoulders, light the early morning fires of scrap for the 
carpenters to warm their hands by, on Sunday, some of them, some 
of the younger ones, lounge in their cars way up on the rim of the 
project (the earthbrown, skinny dog project left over from the 
war, once a settling place, with poppies and lupines in the -high 
grass on the hills, for the families coming out of the South to work 
the shipyard below), sit in their cars and drink from the beer cans 
and the bottles (there is no bar that welcomes colored) and their 
high-low laughter, their rich-pitched voices sound among the trees 
behind them, along with the fall of the cans on the gray carpet 
of wrinkled pods and acorns. They sit up here and survey all. 

Their women are left to themselves. They do their household 
tasks as they do on weekdays; they go to church in the morning, 
and in the afternoon they visit next door, an hour or so over a 
beer, with the door open onto the common porch (a rock for a 
doorstop) to let out the heat from the room and the smell of mus- 
tard greens and the kerosene that feeds the stove, and then they 
go back and lie down on their beds and nap, and the sweat breaks 
out in rings around their eyes. (In the hot weather there is no cur- 
rent of air, and in the cold, the high, capricious heat is piped along 
above the ceiling, all along the rooms, and the tiny door up there 
that could close it out, reached with a pole, is broken. This Sunday 
abandonment happened to Myra Hall, young as she was, comely 
as she was, slender, hipless and tall, with her head high and her 
eyes always down, her skin like the madrona trees when the bark 
peels away, red brown and smooth as satin. 

It began at the end of the first year of their marriage. Before 
that, she and Lionel did things together on Sunday. They drove 
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up to visit his brother’s family on the outskirts of Petaluma, spend- 
ing the day there, and when they walked around the yard, holding 
hands, she would scuffle up red chicken feathers with the toes of 
her high-heeled sandals. She was a city bred girl, born in San Fran- 
cisco and never away from there in her nineteen years. The country 
delighted her, and sometimes, because she liked to see her hands 
clutching his shirt, she exaggerated her response to a garter snake, 
a tomato worm, a spider with a body like a cherry, a rooster col- 
ored like a carnival. On other Sundays they went fishing in Sausa- 
lito, out on the old ferry slip, and picnicked on fried chicken and 
wedges of pie. All around them the seagulls sat on pilings or walked 
close on the planks to see what was to be done with the bait and 
fish and walked away again, like old men with their hands clasped 
behind their hunched backs. The green sea water thudded and 
smacked around the old timbers, and far across the water the white 
fog blew in, its feathery edges melting in the sun and the shining 
towers of the city floating above it; and once in a while he would 
duck his head and kiss her nipple, take sweater and nipple into his 
mouth, and her eyes would narrow down and all she could see was 
a long glitter, like a glittering wave. Or they stayed in their room 
all Sunday, the door still locked from the night and the green 
blinds down and the pink curtains closed, and while people passed 
along the wooden porch and cars pulled in and out of the lot and 
dogs tumbled and growled together against the door and a mixed- 
up cat meowed at the crack and the heavy, dusty Sunday weighed 
down upon all the flat roofs, they stayed in there to love. With the 
covers thrown down at the foot of the bed, they slept. They took 
turns fixing something to eat, and when she stood in her dark 
nakedness by the stove he would say, “Come here, come back, 
forget that.” All those Sundays belonged to the first year; then he 
began to go out without her. 

Along about eleven o’clock in the morning, as she was washing 
dishes in the narrow kitchen that was chockful of the smell of ba- 
con and shaving soap, he would open the door and go out into 
the coming noon, and she never knew where he was going. He 
didn’t know himself, he said, “So how can I tell you, woman?” She 
lashed at him when he left and when he returned, and if she was 
out to a movie or visiting a girl friend and returned and found 
him playing solitaire or already in bed, she lashed at him then. He 
would tell her where he had been, with this fellow or that one, as 
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if it were the most natural thing in the world for him to be with his 
men friends all day Sunday. 

When she got pregnant, unable to express to him the secret 
pleasures of the experience and, in a way, not wanting to, she fell 
silent, was sullenly, spiritedly silent, hoping that the pleasureless 
part of it, the leaning over the toilet bowl and the shuddering re- 
turn to bed, would rouse his love. But he seemed to think that her 
bearing a child was the most natural thing in the world and unde- 
serving of his attention. In the early months she almost miscarried. 

Opal came in from two doors down the porch and did her chores 
for her, called her nervous and highstrung, and left her alone. She 
lay in the dimmed room with nothing upon its partition walls but 
a sky-blue placard with gilt letters God Bless Our Home left by 
the tenants before them. A salmon pink upholstered chair, a coffee 
table, a kitchen table, and the bed on which she lay, a walnut.bed 
with its dark green spread—a room both crowded and bare. The 
windows ‘were closed against the high winds that blew up after hot 
weather, the blind clicking in the stream of wind that came in 
through a crack. She lay alone in the room between two other 
rooms, the one on the west side burnt out, its tattered green blinds 
hanging at paneless windows (months ago a kerosene stove had 
exploded, and the black, damp wood was still like pepper in the 
nostrils), and the other an old couple’s room, the man lying all day 
on a sofa by the door, his long, black, handsome body in soft and 
clean, yellowy long underwear (he often wept because, after the 
stroke, he could not talk anymore and he had been a great talker) 
tended by his woman with her old South kerchief on her head 
that was bent over the Bible she read to him or the bowl of food 
she fed him. She heard the cindery silence on the one side and the 
celled-in voices on the other, and remembered a sleep-walking night 
that Lionel had told her about, laughing, a night that had hap- 
pened to him when he was a boy on his father’s farm near Baton 
Rouge. He had killed a cricket, and that night the cricket was on 
him; he had walked in his sleep and seen rabbits swarming up out 
of the well and woke up out there bawling for his mother. But 
nothing was on his conscience now for stepping on a woman. She 
awoke from a sodden sleep and found her mouth twisted at the 
corner and was afraid that she was turning ugly. The fear of a 
mean mouth made her cry. (Oh, Jesus, you got a beautiful mouth, 
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he had said, the first boy who had made love to her, and his words 
confirmed her own belief. That sweetness in the curling corners like 
a speck of hard candy, the mouth of the little children of her race 
and some of the women.) Opal, coming back and finding her 
weeping about a mean mouth said, “You cry, you fidget so much, 
no wonder you gonna lose that baby. You as itchy as a worm in 
hot ashes.” 

When the cramps weighed like an iron inside her, she went out 
to the green telephone booth standing like a sentry box by the road 
and phoned the clinic in the city. “Go back to bed,” her doctor 
commanded, “and stay there,” and she hung up without asking him 
about that other method of saving babies she had heard about— 
they gave the woman a hypo or something, she had heard about it 
—and found her way back, a clothesline making a welt across her 
face. A colored baby was dirt to them, those smoothy doctors. They 
didn’t care whether a colored baby got born or not. When she 
went again to the clinic, as she did each month, and told the doc- 
tor that she had almost lost the baby, he said to her “Calm down 
or we'll tie you down to a bed here and keep you down until 
delivery,” and for a while, there in the examination room, in the 
reception room, as she went out past the rows of waiting women 
with their bulging bellies, and part of the way home on the bus, she 
believed that they could do that to her, keep her prisoner because 
she could not calm herself. 

One day Lionel brought home a golden spaniel puppy given to 
him by somebody on the construction crew, and he stayed home 
that evening to play with it. She felt drawn to him because of 
the dog, she saw how warmly he could treat another living crea- 
ture. His long brown fingers picked up the puppy in a fondling, 
competent sling, and he chuckled in his throat, on and on, as he 
watched the puppy wobble across the floor. A child, playing with 
the spaniel along the porch, struck its eye with a splintery stick, 
and Lionel drove the pet to a veterinary as soon as he got home 
from work. When he got back he changed the soiled rags in the 
box by the bed for a gray sweater of his, patting it into the cor- 
ners. He said that the vet had given the dog a shot of penicillin, 
and brought from his shirt pocket a tiny bottle. “You put a drop 
of this here medicine in that eye every noon,” he instructed her. 
It had to be dropped in three times a day; he’d do it himself in 
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the morning and at night, but at noon she had to do it. Carefully 
he set the bottle far back on the kitchen sink where it could not 
get knocked over. 

“Suppose I get a call from some woman she wants me to clean 
her house? Suppose I ain’t here?” she said. 

“You tell Opal to do it if you ain’t here.” He paused as he was 
taking off his jacket and stared at her belly. She was stirring up 
potatoes in the frying pan and her hand with the spatula in it 
was stopped by that stare; for the first time in months he was 
seeing her. “Maybe you .better refuse them jobs. You don’t want 
to be losing it. What you about now, six months?” 

She was struck by his sympathy as by a blow. As if he had 
slung his hand across her face, she began to wail. She spread her 
hands over her rounding belly, closed her eyes, threw back her 
head, and began to wail with all the agony of desiring to be close 
to him again. In that moment the months of his neglect were 
nothing. She stepped to him and clasped his body around, and 
he, after a moment of surprise, put his jacket on the table and 
tried to calm her by stroking her back, but it took a long time for 
her to feel his hands upon her. While he showered, she sat on the 
toilet cover, clasping her hands in a confusion of anxiety and 
relief, and when he stepped from the stall, drying himself with his 
army towel, she caressed him to prevent his returning again to 
ignorance of her. She stroked his back, she kissed his thighs, she 
made a mystic ceremony by getting down on her knees and kissing 
his feet, to make it binding. He was smiling foolishly, sparring 
her away with a sense of shame and delight in her game. 

Confined by her behavior he stayed home that evening. With a 
small comment about her condition he had triggered an avalanche 
of hysterical affection and he was pinned beneath it. He carried 
himself cautiously, his back stiffly, his eyes glancing away from 
hers. At eight o’clock a friend of his rapped at the door, and 
awkwardly he invited him in, a fellow with a loud body and face, 
but no voice. Myra sat at the table with them while they drank 
their beer, her eyelids stretched far down over her shifting green 
eyes that rounded out the lids in the way her pregnancy rounded 
out her breasts and belly. Only Lionel talked, rubbing and crossing 
his legs with a funny story as if he were enjoying himself. The 
visit was short, but somewhere in the midst of it Lionel slipped 
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out from under her mood. He went out on the porch to say good- 
bye to his friend, and Myra, still at the table, heard their voices 
rising released upon the night. Just at that moment when she 
thought he wouid enter the room again, she heard his voice farther 
out in the parking lot. For an hour he sat in his friend’s car and 
when he returned she knew by his face (remembering banter, 
remembering gossip, remembering clues given him to future joys) 
that she was again only in the margin of his sight. She sat with 
her forearms out upon the table, cat-like, watching him sit himself 
down on the pink chair’s edge and riffle the cards for solitaire on 
the coffee table. She knew in her heart that he had no other 
woman, but she also knew that he might have one soon. His 
return to the company of men stirred up in him the need of pur- 
suit again, and the woman would be somebody else’s wife, someone 
whose husband was in the army or away in Alaska working in the 
canneries, because having yourself a married woman was the next 
step above having yourself a girl. And she knew the way he’d 
treat that woman, because she’d seen it done by other men: You 
can cling to me all you want, woman, clasp me around with your 
arms and your thighs, but I ain’t yours, I ain’t nobody's, a way that 
would drive that silly woman crazy, whoever she was. But some- 
thing had got hold of him without mercy, something he liked as 
well as he liked that woman waiting for him shamelessly in public 
places, and it was his freedom to come and go, it was that free- 
dom of a man who is trapped by his color and will not be trapped 
by anything else, by job, by children, by woman. That’s a puny 
thing, she wanted to scream at him. That’s a puny thing, that’s a 
hell of a kind of freedom you got, that mucky kind of freedom. But 
she didn’t know if she was right about him or how to say it if 
she was right, and the only way she could tell him was to spit on 
the table. She spat on the yellow flower of the oilcloth, wiped her 
mouth, and crawled into bed with her dress on. 

Opal rapped at the door a few minutes after Lionel had left 
for work. A woman in Ross was asking Myra to come to work 
that day, Opal said, leading the way back to her room, her blue 
satin mules knocking annoyed against the porchboards, her be- 
hind moving like a nest of snakes under the ivory quilted robe 
wrapped around her against the shock of morning. “Whyn she call 
you last night stead of this mornin?” Opal complained, speaking 
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forward spitefully instead of back over her shoulder. 

Myra sat sleepily at the foot of the bed, the phone in her lap. 
The caller was a woman she liked, an elderly, strong-voiced 
woman, an ex-nurse who lived in a two story frame house within 
an acre of garden. She always felt friendly towards this woman, 
and she responded now without resentment to the masculine voice 
explaining that guests were coming that evening to stay for several 
days, that she had just learned late last night. Please, couldn't 
Myra come today?—a little ironing, a little cleaning up? And Myra 
was thinking that if she worked for this woman today then the dog 
would have to get its drops in the eye from Opal, just what Lionel 
didn’t want. “Yes,” she said, “yes,” she’d come, she’d be there by 
nine o’clock, and heard the woman’s laugh, an elderly, harsh, and 
broken laugh, the kind a person puts on to make you think he 
was at your mercy and you granted him his life. But when she 
hung up, she remembered the weariness that came after her last 
job, a couple of weeks ago; she had stood all afternoon on the 
concrete floor of a basement, ironing fine sheets, frilly blouses, 
little girls’ pinafores, linen napkins, while a tall gray poodle wan- 
dered in and out, into the flowers and sun and up the high porch 
steps, his nails clicking on the floor above her head, a dog pos- 
sessing the run of the house and the air. What do you care if I die, 
you: bastard? she said to Lionel. What do you care if I come back 
and die? You'd just be sorry I wasn’t there to put the stuff in the 
dog’s eye at noontime. You got yourself a dog with a collar to make 
yourself feel like somebody, too. 

Opal had humped in under the covers again. “What you say 
yes for?” 

“I like that woman.” 

“You like her better’n your own baby?” 

Myra, rising, asked Opal to tend to the dog, but not until she 
had waited in the doorway for a full minute did the girl in the bed 
agree. She went back along the porch, paddingly on bare feet, 
feeling apart from everyone, feeling jagged in her mind after last 
night’s hysteria, hating the woman she had agreed to work for, 
that woman telephoning at half past seven in the morning, cock- 


sure about claiming a colored woman’s day, and she wanted to beat 
her breasts in dismay, for nothing fitted together anymore. 

On the way back from the job, almost the moment she climbed 
down from the Greyhound bus at the depot shack, the pangs 
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began. She ran across the yards, the sooner to lie down, ducking 
under empty clotheslines, grappling and flailing her way through 
hanging laundry. Jesus, oh Jesus, she cooed to herself soothingly as 
if she were the child within, embracing herself with the cooing to 
protect herself from the punishment that was coming. By the time 
she got to her door, imploring sounds were in her throat, sounds 
that deaf children make who have not learned to speak. Kicking off 
her shoes, tugging down her skirt, tearing off her blouse, she lay 
down in her slip and drew the covers up over her mouth. In the 
sweater-lined box the dog was stirring, and she raised herself onto 
her elbow. The poor goddamn dog’s eye was no clearer and she was 
afraid that Opal had not come in; but she saw the little bottle by 
the side of the box and lay back again, the tremors of fear for her- 
self rattling the length of her under the covers. 

Lionel fixed the ic:-bag for her the moment he got home. But 
no sooner had she lifted the covers to place it on herself than he 
was kneeling to examine the dog. Cradling it in his left arm, he 
washed its eye at the sink and applied more medicine, asking her 
above the running water if she had given the drops at noon. 
“Noon! Noon! Noon!” she cried. “I waited till I heard the fire 
house whistle and right on the second I did it!” She said it with 
venom to conceal the lie, to allay any suspicion that she had 
worked that day and brought on her own trouble and because she 
was afraid of what was happening to her and to be mean gave 
her strength. 

After he had showered, he cooked supper and brought her a 
plate of rice and leftover stew, and she leaned on her elbow to eat 
it, her head in her hand. The unshaded light above the table where 
he sat, facing her, deprived his narrow, bony face of its contours, 
flattening it into a newspaper face. “You strain yourself?” he asked 
her. “What you do to yourself?’ 

“I did my chores,” she told him, and he felt the meanness in 
her this time and ate on without talking anymore. 

Oh get rid of this meanness for me, she begged him. Why do 
you clam up and make it seem like there’s no remedy? Why do you 
make it seem like meanness is my true nature? No words from him, 
just the tink of his fork on the plate and the stuffed-nose way he 
breathed when he ate. Her arm began to quake with weariness, 
and at that moment she wondered if even her half-up position was 
risky. She leaned over the side of the bed to put the plate on the 
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floor and lay back, and her disgust with the few forkfulls she had 
eaten and with his happy drudgery way of eating and with the 
nothingness between them in this hour when the child was losing 
its poor, watery-handed hold of life rose up in a long wrench of 
a wail. 

“Jesus,” he whispered. “What you want of me?” 

She stared up at the stains of rain on the ceiling, the mottling 
of bears and monkeys they had picked out long ago as they lay 
there, animals dumb and flat as he was now, past lover. How could 
a man change like that? His entire body aware of her, even the 
soles of his feet against her feet, and then be that person no more? 
And why was it she could not tell anybody of what it did to her, 
though it sat day and night on her soul? Even if her mother came 
alive again, came back on a nightmare visit and knocked at the 
door, she could not tell Aer, though she came wearing her black 
faille dress and gloves, came to be told. Was this swelling of her- 
self the thing she couldn’t say to anybody? No child, but the 
misery of his ignorance of her? 

“You want me to go get Opal?” he asked. 

“Don’t bother yourself,” she said, and turning her face to the 
wall experienced a great longing love for the neglected child within 
her, the child that was only becoming and that was treated so 
cruelly by its mother even so early, so soon. She wept, and her 
weeping calmed his fear (she could not weep, he thought, if she 
were in pain) for she heard again his fork against his plate 

She dozed, wrapped in the quilts and in the heat that was 
forced into the room and all the rooms down the box and all the 
boxes in the valley, until heat and quilts and pain became all one, 
an unbearable, strangling quilt that brought her awake in terror, 
and she called to him. She heard a chair pushed back and saw 
him stand, and knew by the slouch in his body, by the quietness 
in the yards, that early evening had passed and it was night. “Go 
get somebody,” she told him and felt no love anymore for the child 
or for anybody. 

Opal came, and the old woman with the pale yellow scarf tight 
over her skull and a grin of sorrowing exertion whose center was 
a tooth’s gold cap, perforated with a four leaf clover, a cap gleam- 
ing like the hope of prosperity. All hands upon her were her 
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mother’s hands; they eased the protest from her body and dis- 
posed of it for her, (the thing she was rid of, she saw now, was 
her complaining against him, and she was ashamed of it, as if she 
had wrung her hands at every door along the porch) and they 
washed her bent legs and feet. The knuckles of her fingers were 
like brown empty snail shells through which the light would shine 
if she held up her hands, and she felt that the lashing-out had 
quit her tongue forever; there were no more words and no more 
anger to spit out on the table. The real child would be born in 
the afterwards of this one, born to a woman. By the time a stran- 
ger-doctor came, almost afi hour after Lionel had phoned him, 
she was falling asleep under the women’s ministrations, even as 
they were wiping her face of its sour and salt. 

Gina Berriault lives in California, has a husband and a four-year-old daughter; pub- 
lished in New World Writing, Harper’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, in O. Henry’s and Foley’s 
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novel on the H-bomb era in this country. ‘“‘It may be a caricatural novel,’’ Mrs. Berri- 
ault says, “‘I can’t help but see this era that way. This satire did what Samuel Butler 


said: ‘Only do that which runs right up against you, hitting you in the eye until you 
do it.’ ’’ The book will be published by Atheneum. 





Tom McAfee 
THE MATRIARCH 


You in your bounty—your hair scented gray— 

Walked tall among petunias and your boys. 

Slender, Bible-quoting, you had your say 

On wars and marriage vows and proper toys 

For grandchildren. When you family-prayed on Sunday nights— 
The living room a crowd of things to do— 

Each prudely solemn word defined your rights. 

Tense wives cursed the scent of lavender, and the blue 

You wore. But you ignored any narrowed eye 

Which sparkled out against the truths you made. 


Good woman: boys get bored, petunias seed, we die. 
You did, holding tight to things that fade. 

At your grave, veiled wives stood rigid, wanting to know 
Why their glad husbands wept to see you go. 





Marion Montgomery 


TWO POEMS 


SONNET TO MYSELF FOR AN 
ASTONISHED STUDENT ASSIGNED 
THE WRITING OF A SONNET 


Shall I compare thee to a horse’s ass? 
Thou art less tranquil and far less benign; 
That broad and stolid portion hath, alas, 
Most noble aspect which I would define: 
Sometimes foursquare it stands against the wind, 
And often rests it quiet on the ground; 
Nor stoops it as betimes the other end 
To chomp young grass the villain nose hath found; 
Nay, thy infernal aspect will not stand 
Comparison—‘twere too far-fetched I fear 
To prove an apt description by my hand; 
I shall not class thee with a horse’s rear. 
But long as students sweat and verses be, 
So long live my unhappy thoughts on thee. 


MY DAUGHTERS, MY SON 


My daughters I love like the sound of water among 
the green stones on the mountain 
like laurel blossoms 
like fields of white clover 
Because of the wind that blows. 


Because of the wind that blows I love my one son 
like clover 
like laurel 
like the green stone on the mountain. 





Dachine Rainer 


HOMAGE TO CAMBRIDGE 


AFTER fifteen years of trying to understand the nature of love—for 
it was that long ago that I was first captivated, and by a place 
rather than by a person—lI have concluded that the realm of defini- 
tion is probably too precisely limiting to contain a miracle; and that 
love—my feeling for one place exceeds in intensity and duration all 
I have felt for any one person or any other place—is, whether the 
bio-chemists concede it or not, mystery before all else. The moment 
you define a thing it ceases to exist. I suppose that may explain why 
poetry, which so skillfully circumvents definition, is more suitable 
for the expression of those marvels in which the tangential and the 
complex are the basic qualities. A lyric apostrophe to a place, how- 
ever, seems an affectation, so self-conscious have we become; con- 
sequently, the best I can do in relating my love affair is to forget 
discretion and forsake typewriter—mechanical contrivances at such 
times are vulgar—and write in bold and archaic calligraphy. 

Generally, children assume with assigned parentage allegiance to 
their point of origin. Their situation originates with them, so to 
speak; only their identity must be acquired. 

I reversed the process; I acquired an identity before I happened 
on a place that seemed adequate for its realization. This occurred 
relatively late in life—I was eighteen—and for some years I had 
existed nowhere, for by the time I was twelve I had rejected both 
my origins and the site of them. I placed myself in fantasy in a 
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thoroughly fraudulent cosmos; for several years, certainly until I 
was fifteen, I was addicted to the pursuits of characters in absurdly 
unrealistic situations, in True Romance and magazines of that ilk. 

I do not know if I had any predilection for this contrived non- 
sense, or whether it superficially gratified the need to escape my 
depraved existence. The manner in which my mother conducted her 
warfare against trash must surely have contributed towards dispos- 
ing me in its favor. She would place on the dumbwaiter all banned 
issues I had so laboriously procured by bribes and petty trades from 
the maiden aunts of friends, and stealthily manipulate the creaking 
pulley until their precious journey was terminated in the cellar 
(where my ally, a sympathetic superintendent, would remove them 
to a safer hideout). Some magazines made the trip a half dozen 
times before I could surreptitiously familiarize myself with their 
operatic contents. 

There are many reasons for feeling at odds with an early environ- 
ment, but this is not the place for a recounting. I came to think of 
myself as rootless, a disenchanted audience viewing a particularly 
noxious play that sought constantly to embroil me in its banal his- 
trionics and its tawdry stage sets. The unreality of it all is still im- 
pressive and certain areas of the Bronx to which I dutifully but 
reluctantly return every year or so still possess, in scarcely diluted 
form, the magnified characteristics of nightmare. Although I now 
know more or less where I belong as well as who I am, the unwill- 
ing presence of myself at the site of my former incarceration, like a 
recently released prisoner on a tour of his alma mater, disconcerts 
me for days afterwards. 

After that spell of “pulp as escape,” the quality of actual places, 
whether I was in reality familiar with them or not, began to move 
me deeply and irradicably. It was not the exotic aspects of a place 
—these present themselves readily enough—but the commonplace, 
the indigenous that I sought. I desired to move into the landscape 
as though born to it; not necessarily the landscape of the actual, 
for I seldom went anywhere—no further West or South than Phila- 
delphia—but the boundaryless landscape of the arts. 

There was at that time in the Metropolitan Museum of Art an 
extraordinary place ‘at the edge of the sea, a fabulous sea conceived 
in a Rubens-Breughel collaboration, and before its seductive canvas, 
it was only with difficulty that I restrained myself from lifting my 
skirt and wading right in to join the sensuous cavorters and partake 
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with them of the succulent salty fruits of that generous sea. Or I 
would wander with Borrow, Ruskin, Stevenson, Keats, Byron, 
Forster through the countries of Europe—a Europe as mythological 
for me as this Rubens-Breughel “The Feast.” 

Cuba was the only foreign country I went to—once—and by then 
I was already in my twenties and married. After three months I 
did come away with certain memorable incidents, but I felt no 
genuine affection for the place, and I had no desire to return. Yet, 
one of my permanent recollections is impressive, even sensational: 
one morning as I sat on the low sea wall, a light breeze blew the 
paper on which I was composing a poem into the water. Rather 
than attempt to retrieve it myself as it moved with alarming rap- 
idity out to sea, I raced down the short road—one runs so much 
faster than one swims—to the local posada where my companion, a 
powerful swimmer, but a late riser, was lingering over his cafe con 
leche y pan. He unhesitatingly jumped into the sea, swam out with 
the outgoing tide-—the paper was now barely perceptible—secured 
it and painstakingly made his way back against the current. Only 
later did he apprise me of the dangers of which he had all along 
ween aware: a full stomach, a strong current on the long return trip, 
and more than these, the waters unprotected as they are by the 
sand bar further up the beach where we swam, were shark-infested. 

Obviously I should have had a special feeling for Santa Fe de 
Cuba, the scene of so heroic a rescue, but while my husband’s com- 
mitment to art was spectacularly demonstrated (actually far in 
excess of the merit of the poem, subsequently doomed to safe ob- 
scurity in the annals of the Saturday Review) and although Santa 
Fe’s romantic landscape stirred me as considerably as did its unprec- 
edented violence—romance and violence are as simpatico in nature 
as in humans—and although I shall never forget the monumental 
waves—forty feet high—of its sea storms, yet I remained detached 
from the effect and relatively indifferent to the country as a whole. 
That may have been, as I say, because I sought the ordinary rather 
than the exotic. I had gone not as a tourist seeking the dilettantish 
spectacular with which to free myself from the temporary ennui of 
the traveller, but with the candor of the self-exiled on the make for 
a home. Further, I may have been unmoved by Cuba because I 
had already been to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and, like a new 
bride, was, despite temptation, radiantly, if only temporarily, im- 
pervious to the blandishments of others. Cuba could excite me; it 
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could not, unlike Cambridge, make me love it. 

I was fortunate in the manner in which I came to know Cam- 
bridge, or rather to discover the particular Cambridge I knew. My 
‘view of the city was not readily available to the majority; I was 
sightless and deaf to the major aspects of modern Cambridge. Most 
illustrative of The Fable of the Blind Men and the Elephant, my 
Cambridge was a tangential fragment, a lost, archaic document. I 
only now realize how ironical it is that in rejecting the exotic, I 
made myself at home in a place by touching upon aspects of it in a 
manner that must strike its native inhabitants as exotic in the ex- 
treme. Yet I do not believe it is uncommon for an area to be per- 
suaded away from its essence, seduced by fate and progress from 
the traditional meaning of its existence, only to be renewed by the 
devotion of newcomers and outsiders. 

Already intensely devoted to its rich Nineteenth century life, the 
grandeur of the New England transcendentalists, the excitement of 
their charmed, doomed experiments involved me as nothing in life 
had, or has subsequently. From the monotonous waste of the Bronx 
and the appalling benefits that accrued to me through democracy 
and its apparatus of the higher learning, I looked upon Brook 
Farm, the Alcotts and indeed all New England as a golden Utopia. 
(What appeared as certain failure to the fortunate—those more 
scholarly or less impassioned than myself—I tended to look upon as 
effort rather than achievement and brilliantly successful as such; I 
measured by a different rod.) What I caviled at was that trickery 
of time and space that had robbed me of an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the spiritual debacles and the glorious exercises. My truest 
life was for some years coextensive with Margaret Fuller’s. 

College in New York benefited me only through an experiment, 
long since abandoned, of unlimited class cuts. I had run away from 
home and was living on a scholarship acquired through the gene- 
rous intervention of one of the professors and I utilized my splendid 
fortune (coming from my background, $75 a month in 1942 seemed 
a dazzling sum) to live richly. Not only did I imbibe the unfamiliar 
and heady life of Manhattan—galleries, concerts, the opera, mu- 
seums, the zoo, the ferry and the acquarium, but I began investigat- 
ing places further afield, always searching for a probable homeland. 
In the city of my birth I remained a visitor, someone passing 
through, a tourist. I admired it—although knowing it so intimately 
and in its less savory aspects, it revolted me, too—but I did not 
love it. 
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Weekends, school holidays, both elongated by the free cutting of 
classes, were devoted to excursions. I began, cautiously enough (as 
who has not?) with the Staten Island Ferry, and hiked or took 
buses to some of the farthest reaches of the Island. Some time later, 
I entered the Pennsylvania terminal for the first time, in order to 
select a probable location for a weekend and took a train, just pull- 
ing out, for Babylon. It turned out not nearly as intriguing as its 
name suggested, and it was shortly thereafter that I went to Cam- 
bridge for the first time. 

My closest friend at school was a German refugee, and it was 
with her—she behaved as though she were going home after an 
enforced absence—that I first saw Cambridge. We stayed in a house 
that a Harvard professor on Sabbatical had given over to a group 
of Germans, who all that Christmas vacation discussed symbolic 
logic and Hegel (punning his philosophy into double entendres: 
hole in the shirt of the Mother of God, round and about the 
Absolute Being), discussed Nietzsche and Marx, the Blaue Reiter, 
German Expressionism, Ernst Toller, Bertolt Brecht, Freud, Jung 
and Shakespeare (who seemed marvelously accessible to their Teu- 
tonic temperaments). Here is the True Academy I thought, as they 
offered me Blutwurst and black bread, or took me to dinner—I 
was the waif, the orphan; they were at home in the universe they 
had brought with them—at the Rathskeller, or bought Viennese 
pastries at the Window Shop (situated in the home of Longfellow’s 
blacksmith). 

Ex-fellows of the famous Wandervogel, my new friends were pro- 
digious walkers; so was I. Yet everything we wished for—the mu- 
seums, the market, Harvard’s Widener Library—was closeby, acces- 
sible, intimate. We passed Harvard Square, Brattle Street and the 
Wursthaus innumerable times a day; these became the monuments 
to our ceaseless conversations. Finally, I was in a small but exceed- 
ingly cultivated European metropolis. As the British geologist Sir 
Charles Lyell had, a century earlier, said of Boston, “I could 
scarcely believe I was not in Scotland,” so Cambridge for me 
seemed most like a German university town. I did not, as I had in- 
stantly known I would not, feel myself a foreigner or estranged in 
any way. 

As we walked and walked and talked and talked—the Charles 
River soon became a port of call—I looked with love and posses- 
siveness at the landscape of the town. Everything pleased me—the 
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irregularly cobbled streets, the low, private wooden houses, the high, 
sapling fences, the orderly, circumscribed monolithic quality of 
the whole — even the one Bauhaus seemed to belong, to fit into its 
mound of arbored acre suitably, without ostentation or shrill pre- 
tension. 

Although German was the major tongue spoken in the house, one 
heard French, English, Italian, Swiss, the Scandinavian tongues and 
even Afrikaans. I had to fend for myself, my three years in the 
language having left me with a knowledge of German largely con- 
fined to memorizations of Rilke. Yet the conversation suited me so, 
that improvising wildly, I fancied I could follow it, and everyone 
kindly provided the impromptu translations that were necessary all 
too much of the time. 

The man I got to know best that first time was the best bridge 
between the New England of the Peabodys, Jones Very, Thoreau, 
the Alcotts I had so longed for and the Cambridge to which I had 
come. His was in the tradition of that heroic and intransigent in- 
dividualism that would pause at no pressure, give way to no con- 
formism — although what passed for conformism in those days 
appears in retrospect as the rankest eccentricity—and that warred 
against the banal, the mercantile, the cruelly stupid with a fervor 
immediately suggestive of the forebears of the area of his exile. 
Gotthardt Schuster was a Hegelian scholar, a former instructor at 
Leipzig, whose liberalism had come into irreconcilable and nearly 
mortal conflict with the Nazi regime. Neither Jew nor Christian, 
there was something poignant about so vital and disinterested a 
commitment to one’s convictions. It was his unassuming repudia- 
tion of personal aggrandizement and opportunism, his willingness 
to forfeit reputation and riches and his assured, disciplined belief 
in the heroic life that made me think of Thoreau primarily; but 
many of those New Englanders, scholars and intellectuals had been 
indifferent to popular acclaim, even to whether the offerings of 
their spirited imagination attained publication or not. (Hawthorne 
lit fires with many a story that today’s writer might very well :at- 
tempt to sell in a far less finished form.) Like them, Gotthardt was 
profoundly influenced by Eastern philosophy. Self-awareness, self- 
effacement and self-reliance were passwords to the inner man. 

Although the core of his personality derived from the Ancient 
and Oriental, as Emerson’s had, contemporary society coerced him 
—as earlier it had Emerson on his perennial lecture tour, but with 
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infinitely greater violence, if with less real success—to forsake the 
inner man. Gotthardt had recently come from a year’s teaching at 
the University of Cape Town-—hence the Afrikaans—and as we 
sat in the wide window seat of his attic room in the Harvard pro- 
fessor’s house, he fed me African chocolates and talked. He had 
escaped his fate by skiing out of Germany into Switzerland, and so 
away—to two continents. Beside much else, I learned from Gott- 
hardt whatever I know of symbolic logic, skiing, African heat and 
poisonous serpents. 

Thai first time I also became well acquainted—-with an instan- 
taneous rapport one so rarely establishes, but which seemed more 
possible with these people than with most—with a man who had 
been a leading Hebrew scholar on the continent. (Latin and Greek, 
French and Hebrew were common languages among the early New 
England scholars.) Karl Stein had both revised and written Hebrew 
textbooks in current usage; he was, moreover, a mathematician of 
some repute. While waiting for Harvard to hire him in this latter 
capacity as they presently did (after taking a great time about it) 
he supported himself and a bedridden, paralytic wife (a specialist 
in Icelandic mythology and languages) as a sweeper in a factory in 
nearby Somerville. 

The man everyone was impatiently awaiting and who was ex- 
pected daily although he did not arrive until my second visit to 
Cambridge, had recently been released, after seven years, from a 
concentration camp where he had been employed in pulling a 
wagon along with nine other political prisoners. He had been a Rosa 
Luxemburg socialist—that is, quite nearly an anarchist. Hans, who 
had a lean severe face, rather like a Grant Wood character, was 
neither tranquil like Gotthardt, not frenetic like Karl, but extraor- 
dinarily gay. I would most certainly have fallen in love with him 
were it not forbidden (he was the suitor of my refugee school 
friend) for he danced Viennese waltzes merrily and behaved as 
though he had not been far out, as though in fact he belonged in 
the Universe. I had to content myself with a relationship confined 
to dancing and political arguments. I was both more radical and 
less disillusioned than he. Seeing the government grow worse as his 
efforts to ameliorate things intensified, he had decided, like Oliver 
Goldsmith, “to leave it to mend itself.” He was good-natured, not 
bitter about it, but, in his effort to overcome his experiences, he 
found it necessary to become a-political; he assumed a modest 
membership in the Hedonic sect. 
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Over these people, Harvard University, which existed primarily 
as an agency for the relief of their present and incomprehensible 
unemployment and also as the place where the Widener Library, 
their real “home” in this country, happened to be, passed over them 
like a slow, gentle wave. They never troubled to evaluate its pre- 
tensions seriously. Amused, contemptuous, sometimes fondly and 
always with amazement, they discussed Harvard students and teach- 
ers at great length. There were exceptions, gifted and valuable men, 
but they were overcome by the A and P boys (not Associated Press 
but Atlantic and Pacific) those delivery clerks of the True Acad- 
emy. Was something wrong with democracy? they asked. Their 
standards are inexcusably high, I murmured; European, I added, 
thinking the while that my New York college, a factory for the 
manufacture of Scarsdale diplomas would baffle them utterly. Pri- 
vately I thought of Mencken and Gresham’s warning: “Bad money 
drives out good.” It had. I remembered Mencken’s curse: “Let 
come to democracy what it so richly deserves.” Well, the only place 
we can go from here, I had said cheerfully, is up. Not long ago 
they slyly reminded me of the inaccuracy of my prophecy. 

On my first visit to Cambridge I was hooked; I spent all the 
time there that I could spare from New York and misacquiring a 
diploma. I stayed in rooming houses around the Square and I met 
non-Europeans—I began to develop a taste for native Cambridg- 
ians, friends of my friends, and so already screened. Nothing could 
dispel my initial enchantment nor pentrate my euphoria, not even 
the most banal or disagreeable situation as when I happened into a 
bad movie on the Square. 

On the whole my experiences were miraculously exalted; either 
that, or my critical faculties which seemed to function with undi- 
luted vitriol elsewhere, were here held in abeyance. I saw, for ex- 
ample, a superlative performance of that most difficult and most 
readily maligned of plays, “King Lear,” done by an English Lear 
with Harvard’s Brattle Players. That was merely one event—a 
major one—among others; everything I saw, touched, heard, ‘felt 
and felt I understood had a grandeur, an enormous value, a pro- 
found significance which I had hitherto not found elsewhere. I do 
not believe it was merely my youth and condition, although it 1s 
true that one functions on the threshold of adulthood in a seem- 
ingly infinitely expanding universe, for Cambridge, however sub- 
dued my spirit or its offerings now, invariably affects me so. After 
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a five-year absence I have been back within the last six months and 
despite discouraging signs of progress, it sends me as much as ever. 

It is love. I began to wonder not long ago whether Stendahl’s 
equation for human love might not be more valid for love of place. 
(I have found it—as who has not?—fallible in the first instance. ) 
Stendahl maintains that if after a first meeting there is a forcible 
separation and a coming together, this is the first crystallization of 
love; and that if after another arbitrary separation, there is another 
coming together for a second crystallization, this is permanent. The 
epitome of romantic illusion in interpersonal relations, I find myself 
IN No position to question its validity in respect to place. 

I came and went continually, at first by overnight steamer that 
used to chortle and roll between Providence and New York City; I 
could only afford a bunk in which I was tossed to and fro beneath 
the thrumming engine, but I enjoyed it. For a number of years 
when time permitted, I hitchhiked to vary this method of trans- 
portation. Later, when people no longer accepted hitchhikers on 
the tenuous grounds that they were all rod carriers in disguise, I 
could no longer avoid going all the way by train, a method that 
seems more properly Bostonian. I have made no concessions to the 
airplane. 

The first summer holiday I got a job in the second Cambridge I 
was to know. I worked, not unlike Dickens, in a shoe polish factory 
in the terrifyingly slum ridden, violent, industrial section that lies, 
bridged by the Charles River, between the Harvard area and 
Boston. My job allowed me to straddle two worlds—commerce— 
and what? I don’t know precisely what—although I knew how 
much—Cambridge had come to mean to me by then, and I knew I 
must have that proximity to another, however ill-defined, adored 
world, a symbolic world, partly already gone, but still a world of 
leisure, scholarship, cultivation. Somehow the inner Cambridge, the 
heart of Cambridge, timeless and enduring, encompassed the oppo- 
site of all that as a child and young girl I had known and despised. 

I remember the first walk I took alone in Cambridge. (I still 
walk more in New England than elsewhere, although I live, ineptly 
enough, in great hiking country, on the side of a mountain in 
Upper New York State.) I had had it in mind to find the Charles 
River, starting from Irving Place. I had been there twice before 
but on each occasion both attended and engrossed in conversation. 
I became if not lost, somewhat off my course, and detained two 
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elderly ladies (there appear to be more old ladies in Cambridge than 
elsewhere, and I long to grow old and be free to go there, too) 
largely to reassure myself of the direction and distance. The first—I 
had supposed them to be maiden sisters—suggested “Wouldn’t you 
Say it were a half mile, mother?” “Gracious, no,” contradicted the 
other, “no more than a quarter.” The ladies, a hoary age to my 
own—were they eighty and sixty, or ninety and seventy?—seemed 
symptomatic of the running down of the generations; the distance, 
every bit a half mile as it presently appeared to me, had seemed 
shorter to the mother. 

Once Cambridge became known intimately and was secured in 
my affections, I strayed. At first only for a few hours, and for a 
long time only to Boston. Boston I came to regard as two small 
cities, or perhaps three—the two I knew, the first around that part 
of the Fenway which includes the Boston Museum of Fine Art and 
the Gardner Symphony Hall, and the other, a small part of the old 
city around the Harbor; all else—that vast third city remained 
unknown. 

It is curious that I distinctly remember the magical transitions of 
my evolution, intellectual and aesthetic, as they occurred in Cam- 
bridge and Boston where I spent for a half dozen years an average 
of three or four weeks a year, and cannot recall with clarity more 
than one or two similarly important phenomena in New York. 
Perhaps it was that I went into a state of worshipful enquiry— 
what will you present to me this time?—and on each succeeding 
visit, because the world was running down and cluttering up, the 
things which I most cared for that endured, both in my warm recol- 
lection and in reality, became simpler to enumerate and more ap- 
preciated, only because they were fewer. 

The Far Eastern collection in the Boston Museum set me reeling 
with delight. At some time very soon I discovered Yaksi (Indian, 
Sanci. 50-25 B.C.) the stone torso of a young Indian woman which 
moved me more than any other work before or subsequently; it has 
a meaning that makes me prefer it not only to all other work in 
the plastic arts, including even the Praxiteles period of Greek sculp- 
ture, but to any single achievement in any art. More than Monte- 
verdi, more than the “Tom O’Bedlam Song,” my favorite poem in 
the English language, more than Rembrandt’s “Polish Rider” or 
late “Self Portrait,” Yaksi has a reality that I sometimes think 


exceeds that of my own life. 
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Her movement, in spite of mutilation, is remarkably undulating; 
she “stands” in the corridor in the center of the long Indian gallery 
and the first time I paused at the entrance to it I could swear | 
saw her moving down towards me. For a time, so extraordinary was 
my feeling, I was convinced I must be a case of her reincarnation, 
but the more cynical I grow the more I come to believe that nar- 
cissism plays its part in my passion; only recently have I discovered 
that Yaksi’s measurements and mine are nearly identical. Although 
I have never seen her face I know it as well as my own. 

Each time I am lured to Boston by an irrepressible urge, al- 
though it is a composite of many complex factors, it is Yaksi I first 
visit. 

It was in the only gallery of modern art on what must be con- 
sidered Boston’s frail equivalent of 57th Street, that I first saw the 
lyric rage and compassion of Kaethe Kollwitz. But only a few 
months later that year when her work was on view in New York 
on the street of the cool Mondrians, the distempered Pollacks, the 
tasteful Bradley Tomlins and the fragmented Picassos, it seemed 
embarrassingly committed to a sentimental attitude towards man. 
(I have subsequently reverted to my earlier impression; Kollwitz 
has a tenderness peculiarly valid in our twentieth century’s lack of 
passionate commitments.) Something, perhaps a feminine orienta- 
tion, suggests the master, Rosa Bonheur, an example of whose work 
I observed for the first time at the Gardner Museum. 

I saw my earliest and most exciting examples of German expres- 
sionism in the Germanic Museum in Cambridge; I saw the first 
Renoir that really stirred me at the Fogg. I have seen Edward 
Munch, Kirchner, Emil Nolde elsewhere, and many Renoirs at the 
Metropolitan, but only here was I peculiarly vulnerable to the in- 
tensity of pleasure that one may receive from the plastic arts. 

Here, too, suitably enough, considering the oblique but substan- 
tial Oriental influence in transcendentalist thought, I received from 
the Widener Library, at first largely through Coomaraswamy, my 
first sustained impression of the Orient. I read for days on end, 
Coomaraswamy—in magnificently illustrated texts—on the art of 
India; its philosophy and history emerged from this reading and for 
the complementary visits to the Fogg and Boston museums, its 
rooms vivid with white and green jade, bronze figurines and beasts 
and dazzling with row upon row of Indian blue and vermilion 
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manuscript pages. At first I favored the obviously beautiful period 
of Rajput art, but I tended to go back farther and farther, a proc- 
ess I have only recently embarked on in Western art. 

I read Rabindranath Tagore and volumes of abysmally translated 
Nineteenth century prose and verse texts of Japanese, Chinese and 
Indian literature, not infrequently distorted by Victorian senti- 
ments and mannerisms. The Analects of Confucius, Kang-Hsi’s 
Sacred Edict, the principles of Yang and Yin, of Nirvana, the dash- 
ing, violent romanticism of Akbar, the tempered Aatku verse oi 
Shekai and Issa all combined in conflicting or complementary array 
and all seemed curiously close to me in Cambridge, far closer than 
Cambridge was to my concept of the U.S. in general, which re- 
mains—largely involuntarily—mystery. 

Discussions with my friends resulted in intensified study oi Zen, 
of Yoga, Vedanta; interspersed with these, bridging centuries and 
continents and bringing me back to Cambridge, came James’ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

The first thing about the Gardner Museum—from my provincial 
(New York tenement) outlook—is the quixotic architecture. The 
huge, high, four-storied glass domed castle, transported stone by 
massive stone from the Italian renaissance, with its court garden, 
bears more than a faint similarity to the Frick mansion in New 
York, but only a similarity such as a southern plantation manor 
house might bear to a sharecropper’s shack. 

Among the exceptional paintings, Renaissance and earlier, there 
is a spectacular Mantegna landscape, dark and dirty, which unless 
the guard is otherwise inclined, one is certain to miss altogether, for 
only under a powerful flashlight do its subtle forms and vivid 
colors emerge; I was startled, as though at a sudden, loud noise, by 
the incredible brilliance of the blue. 

It is easy and almost equally unfortunate to miss the guardian of 
this room. Acutely aware of all visitors, he keeps himself withdrawn, 
carefully camouflaged before the darker canvases of the room. His 
sturdy body, short and squat, is clothed with a dark, archaic for- 
mality; his hands, though flaccidly held, are of an arresting charac- 
ter—short fingered, blunt, intelligent—and his face is the kind 
of face Rembrandt would have loved, the fat face of the Dutch 
burgher, but in an interim period when, already lightly lined, mid- 
dle aged, the appalling waste of his life has suddenly revealed itself 
to him—as he was, warily, and in excellent taste, to reveal it to me. 
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The first time we talked was on the occasion of my curiosity over 
a Gentile Bellini that seemed unaccountably to possess a Turkish 
influence; observing my interest, he produced a book from an an- 
cient chest to confirm and explain the matter. “I’m a student of 
art,” he confessed in a gentle, hesitating, reconciled voice, “but I’ve 
had to live in the commercial world.”—-No more, neither self-pity 
nor social condemnation, save implicit; just a tinge of sadness in 
his voice. Guards never speak to me that way in New York. 

I found his dedication to Mrs. Gardner’s memory, to her man- 
sion and its contents, particularly those under his jurisdiction, 
touching, and I lingered. It is difficult to leave shared enthusiasm 
with a stranger. 

“Don’t worry,” he said softly, “they'll still be here when you 
come again. When you come back nothing will be changed.” 

I smiled gratefully. ““Nothing ever seems to be.” I heard my ambi- 
guity as I spoke: did I mean nothing is the same or nothing here 
changes? . 

The guard stood impassively. “It can’t change. You know about 
Mrs. Gardner’s will, I suppose?” 

I shook my head. 

“Oh,” he said as though that explained everything, the state of 
the world and my uncertainty about its possible durability; it was 
as though Mrs. Gardner had everything under control and I wasn’t 
aware of it. “Oh. Well, then. She states that nothing must be 
changed, nothing removed or moved about, or the building is to be 
torn down, it and the contents sold piece by piece and the money 
to go to Harvard.” He took a deep sibilant breath while I looked, I 
hope, properly appalled. “We’ll see that that doesn’t happen,” he 
said with a slightly contentious assurance. 

I always go to the Dutch room next, on the other side of the 
building where always, every day of the year, orange and bronze 
nasturtium bloom in their bow] in the south corner of the room. I 
enter there hoping that perhaps I will one day remember to bring 
a flashlight to inspect closely the erotic scenes on the beams of the 
ceiling, which are only partially visible and only on those sides of 
the beams facing the windows. I think to ask my friendly guard for 
his light, but I esteem his opinion too highly to risk incurring his 
suspicion that my interest may be that of a voyeur and not strictly 
aesthetic. 
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And whenever possible, I arrange to be at the Gardner for the | 
musical program which with reassuring regularity is played twice 
weekly. 

At first, as I say, | wandered only as far afield as Boston from 
which, exciting as it was, I always returned to the more congenial 
tempo of Cambridge with even greater enthusiasm than when I had 
meandered off. My tolerance of Boston’s flaws tended towards pat- 
ronization, as though Boston were some incorrigible member of my 
family; while any imagined or real flaw in Cambridge from which 
I came to expect so much, infuriated me. An animism determined 
my response to both cities. 

On my latest trip, for example, the increased traffic in Cam- 
bridge was, both in itself and as a symbol of more far-reaching 
alterations, virtually unbearable. In Boston, however, when one 
night on my last visit my taxi inching along in a row of vehicles for 
miles it seemed, made me late for the ballet, it all seemed vastly 
amusing, so radically did it differ from Old Boston, the Boston of 
my youthful reading and spiritual identification. It had the comic 
unreality of an absurd dream, as indeed it was to someone dreamn- 
ing circa 1850. So, too, did I find the ballet with its crude, un- 


inspired choreography, its only passable performances tolerable 
enough. I balked only at the pretentiousness of serving champagne 
in the lobby in paper cups. It seemed most un-Bostonian. Should 
any of this have occurred across the river in Cambridge, where I 
suspect similar things do, I would have been hurt, indignant, or 


outraged. 

I find the cutthroat, daredevil driving, infinitely more frantic 
than in the New York areas, acceptable. Elsewhere it would alarm 
me. Here it is an outlet for people so traditionally polite in other 
departments. I like to regard it as an obscure sign of remaining 
tradition, a consequence, once removed, of Henry Adams’ “The 
Dynamo and The Virgin.” It reminds me in an attenuated form of 
the driving in Cuba, a country still fundamentally unacculturated to 
the machine, where the approach to the car is wild, joyous, rude, 
uncontained. 

From the Cambridge-Boston nexus I branched out in two direc- 
tions—to Concord and to the sea. To the first I came briefly, cas- 
ually and in a roundabout way, as I shall explain, and only once, 
but to Marblehead I gave that part of my heart that Cambridge had 
not entirely secured. Some eight or nine years ago, upon answering 
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a knock on the door of the remote log house built by my husband 
on the roadless side of Mount Tobias in the Catskills, I first met 
Edward Horton James, the nephew of Henry and William. I had 
previously received a letter from him dwelling on a speech I had 
made at a small conference—some obscure magazine to which he 
subscribed had quoted from it—and in a hand and language right 
out of old New England he asked whether he might call. But then 
before I could reply he arrived, unexpectedly, and undaunted by 
his seventy-four years, he left his car at the nearest point of road 
to our house and tramped through the woods alone, to our door. 
He deserved something better than that I greet him still stupid 
with sleep and in my night dress, but he contentedly stayed the 
day. He looked marvelous in his black broadcloth—his own con- 
cession to what passed for conspicuous eccentricity seemed to be a 
pair of brown shoes—seated on our homehewn furniture, eating off 
earthenware dishes at the refectory oaken table. His eyes fairly 
spaced above the strong New England nose sparkled with intelli- 
gent energy; his conversation belied his sedate appearance. He 
talked of Max Stirner and Concord’s past, Governor Winthrop and 
the Sacco and Vanzetti murders, his conversation with Mussolini, 
his refusal to take out a passport for a trip to Europe in the ’Twen- 
ties (he got away with it) or the innumerable methods he had de- 
vised from undergraduate days on for embarrassing his famous 
Uncle Henry. 

I promised to return his call, but, when on my next trip to Cam- 
bridge I took a bus out to Concord for a few hours, I found it diffi- 
cult to muster sufficient enthusiasm for the place to repay my host 
for his response to our simple mountain. Although he took me 
about showing me monuments—French’s “Minuteman” or North 
Bridge, or declaiming on the impressive distance covered by Paul 
Revere and his cohorts on their historic route through Charlestown, 
Medford, Arlington—the whole place seemed like a stage set for a 
patriotic rally; hallowed ground makes me very nervous and my in- 
ternationalist friend, his philosophy derived from the personalist 
Stirner which was for him a logical outcome of transcendentalism, 
seemed a victim of some paradox as he incongruously huffed and 
puffed over the evidences of local pride. It never occurred to him 
that I would have enjoyed Emerson’s Old Manse or the Alcott 


house and I never asked. 
Shortly before Mr. James drove me back to Cambridge, he en- 
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quired doubtfully, “Could you bear to see Walden Pond? It’s 
changed a lot.” 

I couldn’t, and all I came away from Concord with was a warm 
feeling for a rocking chair. Emerson’s daughter had given it to this 
Mr. James; it had been the rocker in which her father had sat 
studying for his Harvard examinations. 

I save Marblehead for last though it is not—I went out there 
from Cambridge on one of my earliest trips—nor is it least, for the 
feeling with which it possesses me is, if not the deepest—-Cambridge 
had captivated me first—surely the purest and most abiding: Mar- 
blehead appears less vulnerable to change than any. 

There are seventeen items on the Marblehead map put out by its 
Chamber of Commerce; my feeling incorporates, I suppose, but also 
transcends these admirable sites. For me there is first of all the sea, 
and it is everywhere in evidence. The very contours inland—from 
every hill one can see the sea—suggest it in the salty quality of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth century wooden houses, in the en- 
croaching inlets, in the very atmosphere which is soft or brisk, bitter 
or pungent as the seasons arrange. 

Old Burial Hill is my favorite cemetery. From any point in it, 
providing only that one is vertical, one can see the wharf, the sails, 
the Bay, the Neck behind it and beyond that the whole tumultuous 
sweep of Ocean; and in another direction, one looks over small, 
calm Red’s Pond with its quacking swimming ducks. There is 
always a light breeze, an indestructible feeling even in death, of a 
world in which all evils have been mysteriously rectified. 

And on those November days when the Catskill mountains are 
filled with hunters and death, or anytime when I am, alas, seized by 
premonitions of my certain and early demise, I not only apply my- 
self with industry to composing an epitaph (I have several dozen) 
but I think with longing of Old Burial Hill and regret that, as 
usual, I have not had the foresight to arrange for my burial there. 

I think of Burial Hill at other times. Each May when I smell 
lilacs I imagine the scent strongly conducted on the sea wind up 
the Hill. Or I think with gratitude of “At Eighty-Seven” a poem 
scrawled in Burial Hill as I leaned on one of the reddish slabs of 
rock fancying—this is not at all difficult at twenty—that I was that 
eighty-seven year old woman, her birthdate carved into the stone 
beneath generations of her ancestors, waiting on the denouement— 
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the carving of those final two numerals; 1855-19— I read as I 
waited momentarily with her. 

The last time I returned to Marblehead I particularly sought 
three things—hot blueberry muffins in a shop around the corner 
from the house on State Street where I had stayed on my early 
visits. The second was a house belonging to a Colonel Hodges that 
jutted on a promontory in the Harbor anteceding the approach to 
Fort Sewell. The third was that red tombstone that had prompted 
the poem. The shop was gone forever—I never expect to have 
muffins like those again—and although I searched tirelessly, spend- 
ing hours in the small burial ground, I was unable to locate the 
grave of the New England lady with whom, a decade earlier, I had 
waited. (My companion all too eagerly suggested it had been a 
mirage. ) 

As for the House of Colonel Hodges: I have stood before the 
overgrown, gray weathered, sapling fenced enclosure a half dozen 
times, not daring more. I have peered through the irregularities be- 
tween the bough saplings to the florid garden beyond and the 
greenly overgrown stone path to the door in the side of the house. 
Repeatedly, before the rustic door in the fence, have I stood, my 
hand almost to the great bell that hangs next to a red ceramic pot 
in which blue morning glories begin their irregular ascent. I never 
muster sufficient boldness to ring. Sometimes a car of remarkably 
ancient vintage is parked in front of the fence. Generally there is 
no or little sign of life—a dim light, electric surely, although it has 
less power than a candle, competing with sunlight over a dusty 
window pane. 

Suppose I ring, I again thought hopefully, this last time I found 
myself in front of Colonel Hodges house. What could I say? “Mrs. 
Hodges (somehow it is always a Mrs. Hodges I imagine answering 
the bell which would tinkle—I have never heard it—like the tink- 
ling bells of the cent shops in Hawthorne’s Salem) “Mrs, Hodges,” 
I would say, “I’ve loved your house for fifteen years. May I. . .?” 
But may I what? 

One must never share the place one loves with a person one 
loves; such a situation is as tricky to manage as a menage a trots. 
He never sees it as you do, or the place refuses itself to him; it 
kicks up a blinding two day storm or a vicious heat wave, or its 
lilacs dry up immediately. He never sees what you see; either he 
mocks you or tries too hard to share it, or perhaps he attempts to 
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ensnare it from you. Eventually—you cannot be expected to for- 
sake your more durable attachment in favor of a volatile one—you 
wind up more enthralled than ever with the place but mistrusting 
him, legitimately or not. 

When I arrived in Marblehead again after my unbearable five- 
year absence, I ran up to the State Street Wharf, which is the 
quickest way to get to the edge of the land, and when I again saw 
the sea, not only the sea, but the merry sail-crowded bay, the 
pleasure was so suddenly intense, so profoundly disproportionately 
near anguish, that I wept, not only for myself, but upon perceiving 
for the first time, how Ulysses might have felt finally to return. 

“But you’re weeping,” my companion said, surprise and conster- 
nation in his tones. Whereupon I desisted, resolving to have my 
love affair with this place more discreetly, uncomplicated by any 
third factor. 

Towards the end of my last visit, in one of those spontaneous 
bursts of enthusiasm that I invariably follow through and which 
lead me to adventure of cither a joyous or catastrophic nature, I 
decided to rent a house for the autumn—an old, tiny house only 
a bit up the road from the impressive Hodges’ residence. I sought 
to abandon, perhaps only temporarily, my present life. I don’t 
know clearly what I had in mind, only that I was giving in to a 
powerful need to re-enter, insofar as I was able, an earlier time. 

My companion tossed cold sea water on the idea, and although 
I am seldom docile about interference, I found myself abandoning 
the notion, gradually reconciling myself to the certainty that Mar- 
blehead was a dream, a set which although always there for me in 
a way in which no other place is, accommodatingly dim or vivid 
as my temper at any particular time suggests, I could not penetrate 
the reality of the place. It was not to be lived in, not by me 
anyway. 

He sighed with relief at the first sign I had shown of being 
“practical.” Actually, it did not strike me as the least bit “prac- 
tical” to forsake the actual Marblehead in favor of keeping ‘the 
vision intact. 

Since I had agreed to leave, and that very evening, I walked 
slowly towards Fort Sewell to spend the remainder of my last 
afternoon like a lizard on the red rocks, sunning and brooding. 
Each time I leave Marblehead I feel, with an obviously faulty 
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premonition, that this is the last time I shall see it, and my fare- 
well is sentimental in the extreme. 

I selected a high, flat rock with the larger view of the bay merry 
with its squat fishing craft and white sails and the untrammelled 
ocean beyond. The spectacular is tiring; far down the cliff, quite 
near the water’s edge, I found repeated refreshment at nature’s 
arrangement, suggesting Courbet, of a small chaste pool formed 
by rough, irregular red veined rocks and tidal eddies. 

‘“Courbet” my companion murmured, but I had already con- 
cluded that a lover begins by estranging one from a loved place 
and succeeds in estranging himself from the object of his devo- 
tion—no one may call me “practical” with impunity—and I did 
not reply. 

At dusk we had left Marblehead behind and were approaching 
Boston by the Mystic Bridge—the most aptly named construction 
I know. It is phenomenally long, and passes over black, oily bay 
waters and unreconstructed swamp lands, and from it, above the 
haze of rapidly darkening water crowded with craft, all Boston 
blushed with deeply embarrassed pink clouds; as these receded, 
visibly pushed by a black clouded wind, the jewelled yellow lights 
of the city intensified. It was all mystery and drama and it was the 
very first time that electricity, much muted by twilight and fog it 
must be admitted, had figured in a landscape that I could find 
pleasing. 

The landscape was hung in a Guardi haze, a flat, dark, unreal 
painting suspended in a silent atmosphere utterly lacking oxygen. 
Deeply moving, it was a Guardi of an indefinite period for the 
changing clouds transformed the objects beneath them into an 
eclectic group in which tugs, sails, schooners as well as Chinese 
junks figured in the heavy, opaque waters of Boston Bay. 

The Mystic Bridge in this stealthily encroaching night produced 
the ultimate unreality over the scene and over my unattainable, 
perhaps even unreciprocated affection for the whole area. 

“Live here?” I heard myself echoing my companion’s question 
doubtfully, as though it had never before occurred to me.—In 
Boston or Cambridge no more than in Marblehead. It would be 
too dangerous. I couldn’t bear the inevitable disenchantment. Not 
now. Perhaps when my world had simmered down to more banal 


proportions. 
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Lulled by the soothing motion of the car and seduced by the 
prospects of the Massachusetts Turnpike and a speedy trip, my 
mind dwelt on the returning familiar scene and on the duties and 
frail rewards it held for me. My heart was elsewhere. Cold, remote, 
it lay basking on the hot but unwarming red autumn rocks of 
Marblehead’s Fort Sewell. 
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Stephen Sandy 


FLEDGLING 


Bird, bristling softly for the shape that comes, 
quilling for wind (your war, whatever calms) 


with your squalling, tantrum toward song! 
Flight shall yet stick to that penguin wing. 


Bangle wings, frail token of bird, 
muddle your bent to don birdhood; 


But gusts break twigs, and you shall sift 
for yourself when fastness comes loose aloft. 


A boughless highness court you! where 
heaven shall obscure which twigs were 


mom’s small thighs. And you, welcome, 
may stop again some day in this green room 





Allen W. Sharp 


Curistmas, I had a long, sleepy day with the girl friend and her 
parents and we ate too much and didn’t drink enough, only enough 
to make me sleepy from one o'clock in the afternoon on; and at 
nine I was back in my room, not ready to go to bed, not at nine, 
and wide awake again, so I called up a buddy of mine from out at 
college to see if he would like a beer, and he would, and we said 
we would meet at the Tavern and take it from there. I drove across 
the city and found a parking place close to the tavern and parked 
the car and went in. Paul was not there, but he’s always late and 
if you say to him let’s start at eight-thirty you don’t plan to leave 
until nine-thirty, if then, so I wasn’t surprised and bought a glass of 
beer from Johnny, the bartender, and settled down to wait. 

The bar was mostly empty, with only a few old timers in it who 
had no homes, only hotel rooms, and used the Tavern for a living 
room; various old men drinking quietly, in twos and threes, cele- 
brating their Christmas slowly and glad for some way to celebrate 
it with someone and not be alone. They were in their fifties and 
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sixties, the types who have never made any money and now aren’t 
ever going to, and wear fresh-pressed old suits and black shoes 
shined glassy. 

They are long on dignity and they aren’t full of surprises, but 
they are good enough people and never bother anybody; and all 
they ask is that you help them out with their art, that of being 
gentlemen: and I’ve often wondered, sitting in the Tavern, how 
they ended up in this city maybe as clerks or elevator operators, 
and I don’t know the answer to that one, and I don’t know, either, 
what they find so interesting about living, but they seem to, and 
maybe I'll find out when I get that old, and meanwhile I treat 
them as well as I know how. | 

There was a group of five sailors around the fireplace at the 
other end of the room. They were living it up in front of the fire 
and singing to the Christmas carols on the jukebox; and these 
sailors were no doubt feeling superior to the quiet old men along 
the counter; as was their right, for they were several years younger 
than me, even, and did not know yet that they might very well be 
sitting some Christmas, at a bar in an old black suit, celebrating the 
holiday with one or two careful drinks. 

I sat inside the door at the end of the bar on one of the four 
stools between the corner of the bar and the wall. I wanted to be 
near the phone on the wall behind me because I was sure I’d have 
to call Paul to hurry him up. There was only me and another man 
in the front of the room, everyone else was stools away, and the 
other man was swilling them down, hot toddies one after the other. 
He was fat in the belly like a cook. forty or so, as it turned out, a 
merchant marine in town. I didn . talk to him and he didn’t talk 
to me. 

All in all, it was a happy enough group in the bar, with plenty 
of good wili for everyone. 

I had three glasses of beer before I called Paul, who was running 
true to form. He hadn’t left yet. He was all tied up with this and 
that, trying to find a pair of pants to wear. I asked him if he had 
only one pair, and he said no, so I said why don’t you put on any 
old pair, and he said he couldn’t do that, he pretty much had to 
wear the pair he was looking for because they were the only pair 
he had clean and he had to find them to wear them, could I un- 
derstand that? And his family had called him long distance to wish 
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him Merry Christmas and the old ladies, sisters, who own the house 
he has a room in, invited him down for some Christmas cheer— 
and on and on. Paul leads a very complicated life. I said he had 
fifteen minutes to make it or I was going home; and I figured he 
would be there in not over half an hour, and I was right. 

When he came in, I had already used up the biggest percentage 
of my quota of beer for the evening, but Paul hadn’t drunk any- 
thing except the thimbleful of Tom and Jerrys the old ladies had 
given him and he was ready and waiting for some beer, and we 
had another round. All the old gentlemen knew Paul and said 
hello, and Paul said hello to them and toasted them with his beer 
glass and wished them Merry Christmas; and the old men smiled 
at one another about the kid, Paul, and the good will was even 
thicker than it had been, almost thick enough to make it really 
Christmas in the Tavern; and the sailors, with their backs to the 
rest of us, did their part and sang away and drowned out the worst 
of the jukebox. 

The big guy, the fat merchant marine at the corner of the bar 
sized Paul up, as Paul sat down between him and me, and I could 
see him wonder whether he should move away in order to be more 


alone with his meditations, or should he stay put and weather the 
storm. But Paul doesn’t look like much of a storm and would have 


been sympathetic to Big Boy’s meditations if Big Boy had given us 
the benefit of them. They were probably not in shape for publica- 
tion or were secret or something: and Big Boy returned to his hot 
toddy only a little unhappy over the intrusion. 

Paul drank his beer with enthusiasm, for he is enthusiastic about 
almost everything, and talks about his enthusiasms, which is why 
I like to drink beer with him, because I find it hard to drink beer 
and talk at the same time. Paul has a theory that talking about 
things will help change them. He talks about big things, the bigger 
the better; and I would be the last to deny that these big things are 
important in their own way. He is always considering, for example, 
the evils of the economic system (not believing, like me, that the 
system is evil only when ‘you are broke, and then it is impossible) : 
and connected in Paul’s mind with the evils of economics is the 
position of the underdog. He is a good touch for any bum who may 
have several dollars in quarters in his pockets, while Paul has only 
one quarter which he turns over to the bum with a few remarks on 
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the artificial disparity of opportunity existing in this great land of 
ours. And then Paul walks two miles home to his room because 
he doesn’t have carfare. 

He escorts the blind across streets and fixes toys for the kids on 
his block and cleans out the old ladies’ basement when they ask 
him, and does everything for everyone else, and is flunking out of 
school. He said he had a whole year’s work to catch up during the 
Christmas vacation and he hasn’t done any of it yet. I am only 
normally sympathetic—about one-eighth Paul’s capacity—and I 
have found his troubles always so much the same and so constant 
that I no longer give them what you could call fresh interest. 

"Ve drank the beer and I listened to Paul talk about his scheme 
tor turning out all the term papers he had to write—six of them— 
and spending only the time it would take to write one. He was 
going to use the same stuff six different times, and he thought he 
knew how to do it. It was a beautiful scheme, and I knew Paul had 
used up more time developing it than it would have taken to write 
half the papers—and that is Paul. He has a very high I.Q., and if 
he ever gets himself organized—-which I doubt (but you can’t ever 
tell about something like that)—there’s no end to the things he 
may do. 

Paul sat tal:.ing between Big Boy and me, and Big Boy was still 
guzzling quietly away by himself at the corner of the bar, thinking 
his good thoughts and paying us no attention. We paid him no 
attention and went on working out the details of Paul’s six-way 
term paper, and Paul explained several times that it was not really 
dishonest to use the same material six times over if you used it each 
time from another point of view, and it didn’t make any difference 
because each of the papers would go to a different teacher. 

I listened to Paul and watched Johnny polishing glasses be- 
hind the bar. The old gentlemen were telling each other about all 
the jobs they had worked before Paul and I were born, and the 
sailors were singing in front of the fireplace in which the logs were 
burning down. It was eleven o’clock and I had taken on a consider- 
able quantity of beer and would be ready, soon, to leave for home. 
Then Paul stopped for breath; and Big Boy, at the corner, was 
stirred into action, ready, at last, to come out with his conclusions 
on Life. I guess it had taken him all that time to build up a head 
of steam, even with all that hot alcohol going into him for fuel. 

I was sitting where I could see him; but Paul couldn’t because 
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he was facing me; and I didn’t want to talk to him. I didn’t much 
want to talk at all, and I didn’t have to with Paul because he does 
all the talking; but I saw we were going to talk with Big Boy, be- 
cause he was ready. He looked offside at us, and then turned to us, 
waiting to crawl through any hole in the conversation. 

“Excuse me, fellas,” he said. 

Oh well, I thought. 

“Can I ask you fellas a personal question?” 

Paul had me fooled; he had been aware of this solitary-drinker- 
who-needed-help, all along. “Sure, go ahead,” he said, turning 
around on his stool. 

The big guy moved his drink toward us, revolved himself around 
on the stool a few degrees, and blinked at us; he rumbled a bit and 
swallowed the last of the current toddy. “It sounds funny,” he said, 
“but I been in the hospital two weeks getting tested.” 

“Two weeks,” I repeated in a tone that wouldn’t encourage 
anybody. 

But Paul naturally threw him a life belt. ““What for?” he asked. 

“T had cancer,” he said. “They took all kinds of tests in my stom- 
mach and guts.” He leaned closer and dropped his voice. “They 
shoved this little dingus right through my guts, to test.” He leaned 
back and straightened himself, in pride. “Oh, it hurt, let me tell 
you, my friends.”” He shook his head, remembering. “They didn’t 
find anything.” He went back to his toddy. We waited for him to 
go on, but he had given us his all for the time being and had gone 
back to contemplating other worlds. 

Paul went on showing me how the right subject would work for 
English History, Psychology, the Sociology of Visual Training Aids, 
The Philosophy of Art, and Journalism. I asked him if he was 
taking The Philosophy of Art, and he said he wasn’t but after all, 
he might, and then it would be handy to have a paper already 
don:; and I asked him if he had picked the subject, but he said 
this was only a detail that he would work out to everyone’s satis- 
faction when he got around to it. 

Big Boy hadn’t moved his drink back, and he hadn’t turned away 
from us, just his head, so he didn’t have to go through all the 
preparations again: he had snared us once and was surer of his 
ground. He broke right in and no permission asked. 

“Say,” he said. “I want to ask you a personal question.” 

“Go right ahead, mister.” I said. 
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He signaled Johnny for another toddy. “Now you fellas don’t 
know me, do you?” he said. 

“Never saw you before in my life,” I said, impatiently. 

“And you would tell me the truth about something my friends 
won’t, wouldn’t you?” 

“What is truth?” Paul asked, and very nearly took over from the 
big guy, who, however, looked straight at me, cutting Paul off, very 
definitely. 

“Well,” I said, “that depends on what it is.” 

“You don’t know me, and you wouldn’t be afraid to tell me 
something personal.” 

Johnny sat the fresh drink in front of him. 

“IT guess not. I don’t know,” I said. I could see an inquiry about 
the nature of Truth was still shooting around in Paul’s head. | 
nosed him out. “Who won’t tell you the truth?” I asked and Paul 
closed his teeth over a good first premise. 

“My friends. The ones I work with. They won’t tell me.” 

Big Boy looked bravely down the length of the room, then he 
turned back to us. “I smell,” he said sadly, squaring his shoulders 
and lifting his double chins. “I know I smell . . . I take a shower 
every day, sometimes twice, but it don’t help. I thought maybe it 
was Cancer ro‘ting away inside me that made me smell, but the 
doctors didn’t find anything.” 

His face was brightly sad and miserable, and I thought he might 
bawl he was enjoying himself so. 

We waited. 

“TI want to ask you a personal question,” he said. He started on 
his new drink. “Do I smell?” 

He was humble now, after his question, and willing to abide by 
our decision; but underneath that humility was a big man’s threat 
and we'd better, by God, return a verdict of not guilty. 

“T don’t smell anything,” Paul said, and Big Boy relaxed a little. 

“T don’t either,” I said. 

“You’re too far away to smell anything,” he said. 

Johnny was still down at our end of the bar. He is a good bar- 
tender and sees trouble an hour before it begins, which is why they 
almost never have any trouble at the Tavern. 

Big Boy relaxed only for a minute. He said, “You boys would tell 
me the truth, wouldn’t you?” 
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“Sure,” I said. “How about a drink on us, as long as it’s Christ- 
mas?” 

He didn’t hear me. 

“I was down on Market last night,” he said, “and this guy next 
to me whispered to his dame, one of them B-girls they have down 
there, that I smelled. I heard him. I asked the bartender what I 
should do about it and he told me to forget it. Would you forget 
itr” 

Paul gets restless in the wings. He leaped out to center stage, 
into the middle of the act. ““Maybe you just think you smell,” he 
said, “‘a delusion . . . or a defense mechanism—like overeating and 
getting fat.” I kicked Paul on the ankle, but he went right on. “An 
attempt to keep the threatening world at a distance,” Paul said, 
full of psychology. 

“No, no!” he said. “They all say that! Nobody will tell me. 
But I heard. They thought I was asleep, but I heard them talking 
and they denied it to my face when I asked them.” 

“Well, you don’t smell now,” I said. I sensed trouble or at least 
involvement, and gathered up my change to leave; but Paul didn’t 
take the hint. 

“Probably,” Paul said, “you only smell when you want to: but 
not at other times. The skunk,” he said, “or the octopus, fleeing 
behind his own inky screen.” Paul worked it into a real theory. 
Johnny was wiping the bar in front of us and following everything 
closely. He glanced at me and I shrugged my shoulders. 

Paul had warmed his subject and jumped around from sore spot 
to sore spot, talking in a calm, professional voice, implying he had 
seen hundreds of cases like this and knew the cure for each of 
them. He kept Big Boy answering questions and we learned many 
things about him, which all came down to the puzzle that he 
always did a good job, but every time it wasn’t the job he did, 
but the people he worked with who didn’t like him and got him 
canned; and he had finally come to the conclusion that it was 
because he stank and people didn’t like it. 

Johnny ran out of bar to wipe, so I gave him my glass to fill. 
Big Boy wanted another toddy, but Johnny wouldn’t fix it for him. 
He wanted to get rid of Big Boy and the best—and sometimes only 
way—to get rid of a belligerent solitary drinker is to cut off the 
liquor. 

Big Boy wasn’t any too pleased, but he didn’t complain, he was 
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too distracted by Paul’s conversation which was now considering 
Jesus Christ, Whose birthday it was, and Who was an appropriate 
One to consider, the archetype of all suffering, worthy or unworthy, 
deserved or unjust: a good figure for us to study, which we did, 
under Paul’s direction; and Paul related His life to the problem at 
hand. The big guy sat there nodding his head and agreeing with 
Paul. Paul hadn’t had such a good audience in a year, and he prac- 
tically had him cured, when Big Boy recovered his senses. 

“I STINK!” he yelled. “DON’T YOU TRY TO FOOL ME!” 

He smashed his glass on the counter. Pieces of it went flying off 
through the bar. The room went quiet the second the glass hit the 
counter, except for the soothing Christmas music flooding out of 
the jukebox back in the corner. 

The old gentlemen halted their conversations and looked around, 
surprised and a little apprehensive; it had been years since a fight 
had been something they would mix in. The sailors, brave lads ail, 
flashed up from their seats at the fireplace and faced the danger. 
Johnny was over the counter in a second and standing ready. He’s 
a little man and no match for anyone. He relies for his strength on 
bluff and his authority as bartender. 

Paul’s face went white. He didn’t know what to do. He was 
sitting on the stool next to the stinker and likely to catch a con- 
siderable weight of fist in his face. 

You damn fool, I thought. 

“Get out!” Johnny said to Big Boy who turned, then, away from 
Paul. He seemed a little pleased with himself as he stared at 
Johnny and Johnny stared back. 

The juke box was finishing “Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 
and, until the record ended, we were all caught in a charming 
tableau. The sweet voices of the choir trembled on the last note 
and we heard the clicking and clanking of the machine, as it set 
up for the next carol. 

The sailors drifted up behind Johnny. They liked him because 
he let them sit quietly at home in his big bar and sing, and he had 
bought them a Christmas round of drinks when they came in, and 
treated them like human beings and civilians, and not like drunken 
sailors. They were a little drunk, however, and thinking that a 
fight, if it was for a worthy cause, would not be unwelcome. 

“Get out, mister,” Johnny said. 
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The big guy wasn’t too drunk to figure the odds were very much 
against him. We waited while he made up his mind. 

“I mean now,” Johnny said. 

Big Boy tried to glare Johnny down, which must have tired his 
eyes because tears ran out of them and down his face. He wobbled 
to his feet and stood looking at us, trying to say it to us, who had 
witnessed this defeat but who didn’t know the reasons that made 
defeat inevitable for him who stank. 

“Fellas,” he said. “Let me tell you...” 

“We don’t have any fights in here,” Johnny said, taking a step 
toward him. ; 

“Fellas,” he said. “Let me tell you.. .’ 

“Out,” Johnny said, backing him step by step toward the door, 
with the sailors right behind him. 

‘Let me tell you,” the big guy said, standing at the door, his hand 
on the knob, “you don’t know what it’s like to stink.”” His face took 
on a kind of dignity. Slowly, he said, “I been stinking since before 
I can remember.” He shook his head mournfully, then, and went 
out the door and down the street, probably only as far as the next 
bar. 

The door swung shut. 

Johnny went back behind the bar, walking around it now the 
danger was over. He decorated the sailors with highballs for hero- 
ism beyond the call of duty. The old gentlemen, stirred by the 
excitement, broke down and bought themselves another drink to 
replace the ones they had been nursing for an hour. 

When Paul got his color back, he tried to find a meaning in it: 


What had he done? 
I shrugged my shoulders which was my way, my defense, my 


> 


retreat. 
We went back to our drinks, and it was friendly in the bar until 


closing time, with only a little leftover stench in the air to bother 
us, now and then, in the middle of a beer. 


Allen Wesley Sharp was born 21 September, 1928, in Bend, Oregon. He now works and 


lives in San Francisco. Writing has, of necessity, been a spare time pursuit for a number 
of years. This is his first publication. 
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James McCargar 


THE EMPEROR HADRIGAT 


THE FATE of the Emperor Hadrigai has come down to us through 
history as a tantalizing mystery. The basic facts are, of course, 
known to all. Hadrigai, one of the greatest heroes of the Empire, 
was elected Emperor, reigned for a long period as reigns went at 
that time, and one fine day vanished. The mystery of his dis- 
appearance is matched, if not surpassed, by the fact that from the 
day he vanished his name was never mentioned again. Not only 
was no explanation given of his disappearance, but it was as though 
the entire Empire, its millions of citizens, unanimously conspired to 
hide from history the fact that the Emperor Hadrigai ever existed. 
Recent discoveries in the ruins of the Imperial City have now 
revealed the Emperor’s fate. These discoveries are authoritative, 
and dispose once and for all of the popular theories that the Em- 
peror Hadrigai was the victim of plots by either the Opposition 
within the Empire or by the Piretsi, the principal external enemies 
of the Empire. They also destroy any basis for romantic speculation 
that the Emperor, tired and harassed, retired in secrecy to live out 
his remaining days in serenity, or that he went off with the almost 
legendary Irene, the former slave-girl who occupied an important 
place in Hadrigai’s entourage prior to his election as Emperor. 
These revealing discoveries are none other than the diaries of 
Lulogu, the Imperial Syndic until his death about a year before 
the disappearance of the Emperor, and the secret journals of the 
writer, poet, and philosopher, Arkany, who may have lived until 
two or three years after Hadrigai’s public end. The rumor that 
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these discoveries included sensational memoirs of Irene, the slave- 
girl, are ridiculous. A book by Irene, written after she had left 
Hadrigai’s service for marriage, and obscurity, with a scholar, was 
indeed unearthed. But as it recorded Hadrigai’s career only to his 
victory over the Greffi, before his election as Emperor, it opens 
no doors on the mystery of many years thereafter. 

The significant portions of Lulogu’s diaries and of Arkany’s 
journals must, of course, be read in the context of the well-known 
Imperial Proscript of the time, which forbade the keeping of such 
records unless jointly composed by two or more persons. 

In explanation of Lulogu, the Imperial Syndic, suffice it to say 
that there is always someone about anxious to keep a diary, even 
in disobedience to Imperial Proscript. However, Lulogu was not 
necessarily disobedient in this case. He was, after all, the second 
functionary of the Empire, and his long public service, his indomi- 
table will, and his particular form of ambition all combined to set 
him somewhat above his fellow citizens. Furthermore, in that day 
an Imperial Proscript had the force of, say, a resolution, of fatherly 
advice, even of divine guidance, and its compulsion lay not in its 
proclamation, but in its subsequent application by the Imperial 
authorities, who were lauded for their thorough use of the mana- 
gerial techniques of the day. Lulogu was one of the foremost 
among the appliers of these techniques and thus exempt from his 
own ministrations, or, possibly, immune to them. 

Arkany, the writer, was a different case. As an author he was 
subject to the limitations, pressures, and harassments peculiar to 
the position of authors in the society of that day. The major au- 
thors of public standing were generally those devoted to expository 
themes containing ingenious prescriptions for the advancement of 
the reader in the various aspects of his daily life, e.g., friendship, 
love, diet, sexuality, accounting, carpentry, work, games, health, 
and other educational areas. In the field of entertainment the 
writer accorded standing was one who could provide total com- 
pletion of his theme. If the reader, or the audience, were left, as 
sometimes occurred, with something to think about afterward, this 
was considered the mark of an incomplete work of art. Logic and 
controversy were much frowned upon. Both writer and reader 
favored a form of symbolism whereby the writer felt he had said 
what he must say, the reader could read what he felt he must read, 
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and the censorship could report to higher authority that its chief 
aims, the muting of dangerous passions and the encouragement of 
selected enthusiasms, were served. 

A writer such as Arkany, an heir of the ancient philosophers in 
his search for truth, for understanding, and for individual excel- 
lence, had also to consider the international literary raid. This was 
an ingenious variation on our own understanding of conflict. Its 
typical development came, at about the time of Hadrigai, in the 
cultural relations between the Empire and the Piretsi. In this case, 
both sides had their regular stable of polemicists embracing all the 
media of public information. Both were, however, concerned about 
their own literary elements who obstinately, and even shortsight- 
edly could not fit into the desired patterns. The international 
literary raid, almost simultaneously hit upon by both contending 
sides, was a mutually satisfactory solution. In a typical application 
the Piretsi, for example, would claim for their own an author with 
whom the Imperial authorities were having difficulty. By heaping 
high praise upon him, they could indicate to their own people the 
imminence of revolt within the Empire. In so doing, the Piretsi 
would, of course, conveniently provide the Imperial authorities 
with a helpful public explanation for those authorities’ original 
distrust of the author. 

Our reflections upon Arkany’s own lack of discipline in keeping 
his journals in these circumstances can perhaps be softened by our 
gratitude for his contribution to solving the ancient mystery of the 
Emperor Hadrigai. 

The world of Hadrigai naturally differed in important respects 
from our own. In religion, for example, the tradition of the Empire 
specified the separation of the Church and State. It was thus hope- 
less to aspire to high public office in the Empire without member- 
ship in one of the powerful religious institutions which joined with 
all private and public authorities in diffusing a universal sense of 
well-being. The Piretsi, on the other hand, while agreeing on the 
desirability of a universal sense of well-being—at least within their 
own borders—insisted that Church and State, society and politics, 
were all identical and thus inseparable. 

In the realm of private manners and morals, the Empire of 
Hadrigai’s day proclaimed that the high material level of the 
Imperial civilization, including its noble monuments, was due to 
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the fact that the builders of that civilization were men and women 
of spare sexual habits. Some of the leaders—and architects—of 
the day were not privately convinced that this was so, but accepted 
the view as highly useful in its general application. The view even 
had some success outside the Empire. The Piretsi, for example, 
stealing from the Empire its theory that economic need was the 
root of all human actions, sought to advertise their prosperity with 
the boast that prostitution had been abolished in their lands. A 
new class was thus created, consisting of those who felt that the 
taking of money was an easy price to pay for the pleasure whicl, 
followed. The international race for chastity, as an evidence of 
prosperity and efficient management was on. The Empire, more 
subtle in its claims, merely implied that its women were more pure 
than any others, as indeed many of them were. Monogamy, widely 
and frequently practiced, became the measure of private morality. 
However, it also appears that the only genuine secret movement 
of dissent within the Empire in Hadrigai’s day was that consisting 
of those who contended—always in private—that the sexual rela- 
tions of men and women were their own business, or were, plainly, 
delightful. 

Ordinary daily relations among the citizenry in the Empire had 
originally been founded on the principle that corruption should 
not be tolerated as between citizen and public official, or even 
between citizens. Coercion was legitimate cause for protest. The 
Empire was also proud that a citizen might openly hold views at 
strong variance with his neighbors’ and suffer no penalty. Indeed, 
these cardinal principles of the Imperial morality did much to 
explain the Empire’s fascination for peoples beyond its domains. 
However, in Hadrigai’s day new, more realistic, views of relations 
between men came into prominence and fired the popular imagi- 
nation. 

The failure of earlier sleuths to solve the mystery of the fate of 
the Emperor Hadrigai is due primarily to their lack of under- 
standing of the new, more realistic concepts of this era. 

About a hundred and fiftv years before Hadrigai’s time a world- 
wide agitation for social and economic reform had begun. It had 
been accompanied, interestingly enough, by a worldwide rash of 
wars, large and small. The Empire met the strains of this period 
admirably, and evolved solutions to the problems of the day which 
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were hailed within the Empire as further proof of superior inge- 
nuity and of divine blessing. 

The question of ownership of property, for example, an ex- 
tremely touchy contemporary problem, was neatly resolved. Pri- 
vate ownership of property was upheld, in private realms, and the 
citizenry were even constantly pressed, as evidence of patriotism, 
to own more and more. At the same time, the ownership of the 
great enterprises which provided the sustenance of the Empire, 
was, as a matter of the common good, transferred to public owner- 
ship. As the public was, however, diverted by various entertain- 
ments, or even by individual worries, the controllers, or managers, 
were generally encouraged to speak for the public owners. 

These managers were, following the abolition of the concept of 
aristocracy, drawn from. the citizenry, and brought to the conduct 
of affairs all of the native genius. In particular, the old Imperial 
proverb, which in rough translation might read, “If you cannot 
destroy your enemy then combine with him, for he is your true 
ally,” was elevated to a guiding principle, was widely honored, and 
resulted in large accretions of power. 

When the agitation for reform came to a head in the period 


just before the Greffian War, this principle was initially invoked 
by the managers so that, in effect, the managers proposed to join 
forces with the masses in a useful bargain. From the point of view 
of the masses the bargain was simply one of having their fair 
share, and, in return, condoning control by the managers. For the 
managers it was roughly the same: leave us our control and we will 


give you a fair share. 

As the Empire prospered, as its human talents ever made more 
of its natural resources, productivity increased by leaps and bounds 
to the greatest production the world had ever seen. As productivity 
increased, so did the fair share, and so did the power of the man- 
agers, until one could say, in a singular reversal of the psychology 
of the day, “What is good for the part is good for the whole.” This 
was clearly a slip of the tongue, since it is obvious, even to us 
today, that the second great guiding principle of the managers 
of the Empire was that the whole is, and must be, greater than the 
sum of its parts. Curiously, the Piretsi, too, espoused this latter 
principle. 

The war against the Greffi posed new and greater problems for 
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the Empire. The campaign itself taxed and inspired the Empire, 
and led to a new bargain—which it is not too much to say created 
Hadrigai and laid the basis for his disappearance. 

Unlike our own time, Hadrigai’s age was one of great scanding 
armies. With the Greffian War the point was reached where 
armies were of such equal sizes that technological superiority was 
the only possible next advantage. Simultaneously, the managers 
had arrived at a point where further technological advance de- 
pended upon more efficient utilization of the masses. The bargain 
between the managers and managed had, more or less, solved the 
problem of man’s daily bread. Further progress was possible only 
beyond the new frontier of the relations of man to man. 

A new bargain was struck between the managers and the army. 
To this bargain, the army brought the principle of infallible leader- 
ship. 

From their own side, the managers brought to the bargain a 
theory based on the great folkloric principle of alliance with an 
invincible enemy. It was obviously impossible for management to 
expand, to increase production, to fulfill its responsibilities to 
public ownership, to meet its community obligations, in effect to 
be everywhere at once, and also to spend time coping with indi- 
viduals as such. The theory was therefore evolved that everyone 
should be, in the interests of efficiency, replaceable by everyone 
else. This theory of the replaceable identical unit, or part, as it 
was propounded by the managers, coincided with the experience 
of the army, and was therefore elevated to dogma, to the accom- 
paniment of new slogans, such as—again in rough translation—“If 
the whole is happy, so are its parts’; or, “Loyalty goes up, not 
down or sideways.” 

The syndicates and enterprises and military entered upon a 
facile and fortuitous exchange of weapons, wealth, and principles. 
No respectable syndicates or enterprises would think of existing 
without retired generals, and, conversely, no officer of the army 
would consider his future robust without mercantile prospects. 

The wedding of infallible leadership with the replaceable identi- 
cal unit came to define the Empire of Hadrigai’s day—and later 
Hadrigai himself. 

Hadrigai, almost unknown at the beginning of the Greffian 
War, had been rapidly advanced through the various echelons of 
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command in recognition of his managerial qualities. After his 
assumption of supreme command and his subsequent. ‘triumph over 
the Grefh, he was the hero of the Empire. The citizenry hailed 
him out of gratitude, and the leaders of the Empire, particularly 
of the two political groupings, hailed him as the logical next choice 
for Emperor. There was some initial confusion when the political 
leaders realized that no one knew which grouping Hadrigai fa- 
vored. This was resolved, however, when he quite naturally fell in 
with the Imperial party, which included most of the managers, 
the army, and the greatest percentage of his own relatively few 
personal enemies. His election was made certain when he resolved 
a similar confusion as to his membership in a religious organiza- 
tion. 

The Emperor Hadrigai was a larger man than the military 
chieftain Hadrigai. He quickly adopted the habit of visiting the 
more important of his subjects in the various parts of the Empire, 
in their castles and hunting preserves, to savor of their pleasures 
and understand their points of view. He determined to bring to 
the conduct of the Empire’s affairs the wisdom of a military life- 
time. Useless hours of contemplation and discussion at the high 
levels of the Empire were replaced by the doctrine of completed 
staff work. The Emperor made it plain that the function of the 
leader was to lead. Decision was left to subordinates, so that when 
the Emperor appeared with the golden eagles caged within bars, 
symbols of his office, it was clear to all that they were in the 
presence of authority, undisturbed by the exercise of power. The 
sense of universal well-being was heightened. 

In his recently discovered diaries, Lulogu, the Imperial Syndic, 
wrote of this period immediately following Hadrigai’s elevation 
to the purple: 

“The Emperor’s dedication to the welfare of the Empire is in- 
spiring. I had audience of Him today, during a pause in the chase, 
and while assisting him to fit an arrow to his bow, I inquired of 
our policy with respect to the growing threat to our borders of the 
Piretsi. The Emperor, with his superb grasp of the fundamentals 
of good administration, replied that he was fully prepared to fol- 
low my lead in the matter, and that he expected me to be able to 
handle it. In response to the Emperor’s instructions I am doing 
just that, although Pontek, the Imperial Treasurer, and Flan, the 
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War Minister, do not quite seem to get the point. The Opposi- 
tion are behaving quite decently—and well they might.” 

At about this same time, Arkany wrote in his journals: 

“It is not fashionable, but it is occasionally necessary to speak 
plainly. This is such an occasion. A spectacle is taking place before 
our eyes, which everyone sees, and no one names. It is nothing less 
than the destruction of the Opposition, by the Opposition itself. 
This is extolled as ‘loyalty to the Emperor and the Empire’. The 
Opposition, as a sign of unity in the face of the danger from the 
Piretsi, did not exercise its right to demand the Annual Debate on 
Imperial Policy. The Imperial Party responded by publicly de- 
claring that the Opposition are agents of the Piretsi, and the cry 
of ‘treason’ was broadcast through the land. To re-establish na- 
tional unity, the managers among the Opposition agreed that the 
old leaders of the Opposition, who distract the citizenry by their 
continual protestations of loyalty, must go. They have gone, at the 
pehest of their own colleagues, into silence. There is universal 
rejoicing at the new unity, and the Emperor occasionally com- 
mends the Opposition publicly for its ‘loyalty’ and ‘responsibility’. 
The fact no one names is that there is no Opposition.” 

As Hadrigai’s reign progressed, the prosperity of the Empire in- 
creased. The Imperial Commissions reflected the balance which 
had been achieved in the Empire’s life and were staffed with man- 
agers—even a few from the Opposition—and generals of the army. 
Although some were, by our present standards, incompetent, the 
inestimably valuable principle that the mistake in a mistake was 
not in its commission but in its public admission prevailed, and 
such men were melded honorably into the general prosperity. Such 
vast strides in managerial techniques were made that men soon 
knew the great truth that no single one of them was necessary, 
as each was replaceable by millions of others. At last the status of 
nonentity, which was available to all, became a proud one. 

The continuing progress and prosperity brought into the life of 
the Empire a new dimension of subtlety, even sophistication. Thus, 
disagreements between the citizenry were reduced to a_ public 
minimum. If, for example, all efforts to join with one’s opponent, 
or enemy, failed, a show of hostility was not permitted. Victims of 
mayhem were required to be on terms of grateful intimacy with 
those who had assaulted them, and an insult was the occasion for 
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fraternal assurances of comradeship. Thus, in the extreme, the 
most admired murders were those wherein the victim dispatched 
himself, and the murderer could offer his heartfelt consolation to 
the bereaved family. The summit of achievement was that the 
victim should be the villain, the assassin the hero, and the victim’s 
friends and family merely misled, and thus the proper object of 
public sympathy. The result was an enrichment of the universal 
sense of well-being, graced by widespread sympathy, and unmarred 
by indignation. 

There is an interesting entry in Lulogu’s diary of this time: 

“It is not true that I said, on leaving my audience with the 
Emperor at the Palace yesterday, that He was a blockhead. | 
merely remarked casually that it was very difficult to explain 
things to a blockhead—particularly this Piretsi trouble—which I 
think is a true statement. 

“T found the Emperor practising archery in the gardens of the 
Palace. He was gracious as always. I brought him the news of the 
revolt among the southern peoples subjugated by the Piretsi, and 
pointed out that our policy of alliance with these peoples was vindi- 
cated. The Emperor took the view that it was a quarrel among 
savages. When I sought more fully to grasp his thinking on this 
subject, he replied that Pontek, the Imperial Treasurer, had told 
him the southern peoples had, from time to time, criticized the 
Empire. He would go no further than his brief remark, but he 
again, as last time, gave me a complete account of the campaign 
against the Greffi. 

“T spoke at length with both Pontek, and Flan, the War Minis- 
ter. They both take a different view of the situation from my own. 
Pontek holds that it is not important that the Emperor refuses to 
read, that it is even advantageous. He maintains that the impor- 
tant thing is the prosperity of the Empire, which is the resuit of 
the system, as the system is the result of the prosperity. All else 
pales into insignificance before this, he believes, and he is so im- 
pressed by the Emperor’s grasp of the systern that he is considering 
proposing the Emperor’s deification. 

“Flan, one of the great managers of the Empire, who contrib- 
uted so much to the victory over the Greffi, stated quite bluntly 
that my own view was too narrow. He claims I forgot that the most 
important thing is the organization, and that there can be no other 
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view than that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, 
which, of course, applies to the Emperor, too. He believes that the 
growing frequency of blunders in the Emperor’s public proclama- 
tions is neither an embarrassment nor of any consequence. He 
justifies this view on the grounds that the essential doctrine of the 
Emperor’s infallibility is now so well established among the citi- 
zenry that it is patently impossible for the Emperor to blunder. 
In fact, he contends, it will soon be unnecessary for the Emperor 
to speak at all.” 

Shortly after the date of this entry by Lulogu, Arkany set down 
the following account in his journals. 

“This seems to be the season for dismissals, as we once had a 
season for flowers. We now have all flowers in all seasons, ergo, 
no seasons, and oddly enough, not as strong an awareness of 
flowers. 

“Last week both Pontek, the Imperial Treasurer, and Flan; the 
War Minister, were dismissed. It was stated explicitly that they 
had never made any mistakes, but it was clearly implied that their 
disagreements on various subjects were controversial and disrup- 
tive. It is officially reported that they expressed their gratitude 
for being dismissed, but one of the Palace gardeners tells me Pon- 
tek, on hearing the news when he went to his office to find it 
already occupied by his successor, rushed to the Emperor, who was 
practising archery in the gardens, and pleaded for his post, saying 
he had created the Empire’s prosperity, and deserved better. Ac- 
cording to the gardener, the Emperor said he and Pontek would 
always be friends, but that the matter was out of his hands. 

“More importantly, the Professor who is married, so happily, to 
the Emperor’s former slave-girl, Irene, was also dismissed from the 
University last week. A man of immense erudition, with the social 
outlook of another era perhaps, he is still the Empire’s only expert 
in the new field of semantic hydraulics, which has so many military 
applications. I have cherished his friendship, not for his science, 
which I do not understand, but for his wisdom, which I see as sun- 
light. Irene told me last night she had immediately sought, and 
was granted, audience with the Emperor Hadrigai. She said he 
spoke at great length of the campaign against the Greffi, and that 
with respect to the Professor’s position he would naturally not be 
informed of such administrative or personal matters, but he would 
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look into it. Irene did not appeal to the Emperor’s possible recol- 
lection of her long and faithful service, but pointed out the Pro- 
fessor’s unique value to the Empire. The Emperor said he would 
look into this also, but that it was really a matter for the appropri- 
ate authorities. 

“Irene, who deeply loves the Professor, is stricken. They have 
no savings, her possibilities for work, as a former slave-girl, are nil, 
and the Professor’s health is poor. How, how, how, can I help?” 

It is curious to note that at the moment of this account by 
Arkany the affairs of the Empire, and especially those spheres 
directed by Pontek and Flan, were in good order. As Pontek 
claimed, prosperity reigned, and the soldiers of the Empire, as Flan 
might have claimed, were an impressive sight. History confirms the 
accuracy of Arkany’s observation: both men passed from public 
life without disturbance, it already having been observed by all 
classes of the Empire that the ripples on a pond do not long outlast 
the sinking of the stone. Unfortunately, one aspect of the Empire’s 
affairs did not prosper, namely, the interminable struggle with the 
Piretsi. And this was left in the hands of old Lulogu, who made 
the following entry in his diary only a few days before his death: 

“I am tired, tired unto my end. I wanted only success for the 
Empire, to repeat in this world, which I am not quite sure now 
that I understand, the distinguished contributions of my fore- 
fathers. 

“TI have met the Piretsi on all fronts. I might have done better 
here, or there, but the fact remains that I have held them, and 
kept their menace in check so that the Empire could prosper. 

“And now, in my last days, I must face failure, which I accept 
for myself, and grieve for my country. It was not enough that my 
compatriots should unite in labelling the Piretsi ‘barbarians’. For 
now, as my agents tell me, the Piretsi have mastered the science 
of semantic hydraulics, with all of its military applications, and 
the Empire is deficient in just this, and only this, element of the 
balance of our powers. My countrymen are in danger, and no one 
can find, in the system, in the organization, in the prosperity, the 
man who can bring our technology to equal the Piretsi in this fatal 
field. I find it hard to believe, with all our achievements, but I am 
told, with all the authority of the Empire, even by the Emperor 
himself, that it is so. 
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“Other measures, the encouragement of initiative, of individual 
curiosity, of even eccentric ways of life, will be necessary. I shall 
not be here to assist in them. I am tired, tired unto my end.” 

Lulogu’s death, in keeping with the principle of the structure of 
the Empire, disrupted nothing. The Emperor personally attended 
the ceremonies, and signalled to Lulogu’s widow his personal grief. 
He also delivered an oration, which was hailed as a masterpiece 
by the Imperial party, by the Opposition, and by the Piretsi. 

About a year after Lulogu’s death, the Emperor Hadrigai, to- 
gether with his family and immediate entourage, disappeared. 
That is to say, he disappeared from our now reconstructed history. 
There was no announcement of the fact; it was simply that the 
name of Hadrigai was no longer mentioned, by anyone, and it 
appeared there had never been such a man, at least after the vic- 
tory over the. Grefi. This campaign was still mentioned in a few 
very specialized studies, and the name of Hadrigai mentioned in 
connection with it, but the impression was clear that he had im- 
mediately thereafter faded into obscurity. 

Arkany’s journals record this time in the following way: 

“T am beset with grief. Yesterday I attended, in the Imperial 
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City, the funeral of my friend, the Professor. I had almost to carry 
Irene all the way to the cemetery, a long and tortuous walk. The 
Professor died from the effects of exposure resulting from his work 
as a night watchman at a local enterprise. He and Irene had re- 
fused an offer to share my rooms; he had done no scientific work 
since his dismissal from the University. My poem written in the 
night of his death is of my own pain; it will not serve, these days, 
to honor him as he merits. I must find a way. 

“My grief at this time has not hidden the world from me. While 
walking to the cemetery yesterday, I cought my first glimpse of the 
‘new’ Emperor. He is not, apparently, ‘new’, in that nothing was 
said at the time of the change about Hadrigai. He merely dis- 
appeared, I understand, with all his family and entourage. There 
was no announcement; it was simply understood by everyone that 
the Emperor was there, but Hadrigai was not. No one speaks of 
Hadrigai, but the streets (except for our poor funeral procession of 
yesterday) are full of the usual noise, and bustle, and artificial 
gayety. It may have been my tears, or perhaps the distance, but 
I could swear the new Emperor, who has no name, but is simply 
‘the Emperor’, bears an extraordinary resemblance to Flan.” 

Arkany’s journal continues about a year later with an interest- 
ing account of a meeting with the ex-Emperor Hadrigai: 

“I saw the Emperor Hadrigai today. I was passing through a 
village to the south of the Imperial City, when I saw, on the 
common, the Emperor Hadrigai, at bowls with his brother and a 
few other men, the Empress being not far off with the Imperial 
grandchildren. I had no difficulty recognizing him, as I had some 
years before helped with his memoirs; he recognized me as easily. 

“I was thunderstruck, and fell on my knees before him. He 
raised me to my feet and brought me to a bench, on which we sat. 
He was in good spirits, quick in his responses, a little heavier than 
when I had last seen him, and spoke not a word of the campaign 
against the Grefh, 

“When I had recovered myself, I could only inquire what had 
happened to him. The Emperor Hadrigai had a remarkably philo- 
sophical air in framing his reply. I recount it to the best of my 
memory : 

‘My dear Arkany,’ said Hadrigai, ‘you believe I am the Emperor 
Hadrigai. That is because you are grounded in the mud of ancient 
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philosophies, which seek what they call truth. The truth, which 
you Cannot grasp, and which you should, for your own well-being, 
is that I am not the Emperor Hadrigai. I am certainly not the 
Emperor; the Emperor is in the Imperial City. Nor am I Hadrigai, 
who, I believe, faded into obscurity sometime after the Greffian 
War.’ 

“Hadrigai seemed completely content with this explanation, and 
with his lot, so my astonishment appeared merely as stupidity to 
him. 

“He continued, “You see, Arkany, we have created a new world 
for men, in which individual men are no longer necessary, and in 
which the whole is much greater than the sum of its parts. When 
you cease fighting your fate, most particularly as a young man, 
and know this, you will fit in well and be content. All men can 
be replaced by other men, and must be, ever more quickly. When 
this is applicable to the Emperor, too, then the system has arrived 
at perfection. Then the system is indestructible, because all the 
parts are replaceable. I and those about me know, and appreciate 
this. The decision was arrived at, quite naturally, and there is no 
longer any need for the Emperor Hadrigai. The Emperor exists; 
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Hadrigai may have existed, it is not important.’ 

“The Emperor Hadrigai fondled his bowling ball, and in a 
singular glow of fervor said, “The organization exists, and by now 
the citizenry, and the Empire, live by this, and forget me’. 

“I could only ask, ‘But who, Sire, who decided this?’ 

“The man with the bowling ball arose from my side at the 
bench, looked at me happily, and said, “That I do not know. The 
authorities change constantly. But I like to believe that we all, 
each one inside himself, decided it.” And he returned to his game.” 

There is only one entry in Arkany’s journals after his meeting 
with the non-existent ex-Emperor Hadrigai. It is brief. 

“The towers of our Temples are high, but last night in the small 
streets of the Old Quarter of the Imperial City, a slave, some say 
belonging to the Imperial Household, raped and murdered a 
woman. The police reported that she was a prostitute, and there 
was no public outcry over the murder, but only the shrug of ‘What 
can you expect of a former slave-girl?’, when the victim was 
identified as Irene. 

“My own fate is sealed. I today was notified by the Piretsi of 
the award of their annual prize for literature for my poem com- 
posed on the death of the Professor.” 
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